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BOOK  REVIEWS 


EDITORS  OBSERVATIONS 


Dear  Members: 

Help!  This  is  our  third  issue  since  we  have  taken  over  publishing  the  Brasher  Bulletin. 
We  have  added  several  new  features  and  upgraded  the  stock  of  our  cover  to  bring  a better  look 
to  our  newsletter.  But  all  this  costs  money.  Many  of  you  have  not  paid  your  exorbitant  $10  dues 
for  1998  (let  alone  1996  and  1997).  Please  take  a few  moments  now  to  send  a check  for  $10 
and  we’ll  call  it  even. 

Because  we’re  in  the  red  now,  we  are  offering  a Life  Time  Memberships  during  1998 
only.  It  is  $250  (tax  deductible)  one  time  fee  and  it  will  help  your  organization  at  a critical  time. 
We  are  also  encouraging  our  Dealer  Patron  Memberships  or  any  tax  deductible  gifts.  Thank  you 
for  your  support! 

With  the  California  Sesquicentennial  upon  us  we  have  featured  information  on  the 
Oakland  Museum  Gold  Rush  exhibition  and  are  continuing  our  Gold  Rush  Towns  with  Auburn  in 
this  issue.  We  encourage  all  members  to  contact  the  California  Gold  Discovery  to  Statehood 
Sesquicentennial,  914  Capitol  Mall,  Suite  217,  Sacramento,  CA  95814,  (916)  653-9599  for 
additional  information  and  calendar  of  events. 

We  have  introduced  another  new  feature  of  biographies  of  dedicated  Pioneer 
enthusiasts.  This  issue  we  have  printed  an  1980’s  interview  of  Jay  Roe  with  Numismatic  News. 
Jay  is  SPPN  Member  No.  2.  He  has  worked  since  the  beginning  to  support  our  organization  and 
the  advancement  of  Pioneer  Numismatic  education.  If  you  haven’t  seen  this  interview  before  it  is 
still  very  enlightening  today.  The  Brasher  Bulletin  salutes  Jay  Roe. 

Jack  Totheroh  continues  to  share  his  extensive  knowledge  of  fractional  gold.  Mike  Locke 
is  sharing  his  observations  on  “The  Third  Side”.  Everyone  who  promised  an  article  when  can 
we  hear  from  you? 


Best  regards, 


Donald  H.  Kagin,  Ph.D. 


Pelican  Company  $10  in  Brass 


PIONEER  AUCTION  RESULTS  & ACTIVITY 


The  Florida  United  Numismatists  Heritage  Auction  offered  a limited  number  of  uncertified 
and  certified  territorial  gold.  No  major  rarities  were  available  at  auction  but  sale  prices  remained 
strong  for  selected  pieces.  Two  of  the  more  interesting  items  failed  to  meet  reserves.  A 1901 
Lesher  Dollar  in  XF  40,  Sam  Cohen,  No.  429  HK-793  a R-7  and  a 1950  Moffat  Five  Love  Token  in 
AU.  The  Moffat  reverse  was  planed  off  and  a large  black  ornate  letter  W was  placed  in  the 
center.  The  filed  surrounding  the  W had  a large  grain,  matte-like  texture  and  a fancy  border  was 
added  to  that  side  as  well.  On  the  left  and  right  of  the  obverse  are  the  remains  of  the  mounts  by 
which  the  piece  could  at  one  time  have  been  worn  as  a broach. 

The  Superior  Wes  Rasmussen  Collection  Sale,  February  8,  9,  and  10  in  Beverly  Hills 
brought  strong  prices  for  Pedigreed  Lee  California  Fractional  Gold. 

BG  206  R6  PCGS64  Lee  $950 
BG  519  R5  PCGS61  Lee  $700 
BG  748  R6  PCGS63  Lee  $650 
BG  796  R6  PCGS63  Lee  $650 
(Prices  realized  with  10%  Buyers  Commission) 


Kagins  has  just  acquired  the  2nd  Finest  Know  Collection  of  California  Fractional  Gold. 
The  collection  is  nearly  complete  and  has  many  finest  know  specimens.  The  collection  has 
pedigrees  from  Lee,  Brand,  Garrett  and  A.M.  Kagin.  The  collection  has  been  available  for 
research  and  anyone  interested  should  write  to  Kagins  to  receive  a completed  inventory  listing. 


Private  Treaty  Sale  of  Brasher  Doubloon 

The  Yale  Specimen  of  the  1787  Brasher  Doubloon  was  sold  through  Stacks  to  Donald 
Kagin  and  Jay  Parrino.  Harvey  Stack  would  not  disclose  the  specific  dollar  amount  of  the  private 
transaction  but  did  say  Kagin  and  Parrino  “gave  us  an  offer  that  satisfied  the  client”.  The  coin 
was  made  available  for  sale  at  an  asking  price  “in  the  $1  million  range”  and  has  since  been  sold 
into  the  Famous  “Gold  Rush  Collection”. 

The  March  ANA  national  Money  Sale  Auction  offered  a limited  number  of  Private  Gold. 
The  Rare  “Rutherf”.  Bechtler  Five  Dollar  NGC  53  brought  $5,600  plus  15%  buyers  commission. 
An  1861  Clark,  Gruber  Gilt  Twenty  Copper  Die  Trail  in  NGC  MS62  brought  $4,100  plus  15%.  Lot 
6789  1871  Liberty  Round  $1  Dollar  BG1204,  R6  AU58PCGS  $775  + 15%.  The  federal  Gold  part 
of  the  Auction  was  well  attended  with  Branch  Mint  Gold  $20  especially  strong. 


The  Gold  Rush  Revisited 
GOLD  RUSH  IS  ON  AGAIN  IN  HUGE  SHOW 

Oakland  museum  enlists  era  expert  J.S.  Holliday 


J.S.  Holliday  is  a genuine  Forty-Niner  - a 1949er.  On  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Gold  Rush  he 
caught  the  fever,  left  the  family  steel  business  behind  in  Indiana  and  came  West. 

For  almost  50  years  since  then  he  has  been  studying  and  writing  about  the  epochal  event  in 
California  history.  So  when  curators  of  the  Oakland  Museum  of  California  decided  to  mount  the 
largest  exhibition  in  its  history  - “Gold  Rush!  California’s  Untold  Stories”  - they  headed  straight 
to  the  patio  outside  Holliday’s  study  in  Carmel. 

It  took  them  four  years  to  execute  the  plans  laid  out  that  day.  But  Holliday,  73,  is  a patient  man. 
It  took  him  30  years  to  research  and  write  his  Gold  Rush  history,  “The  World  Rushed  In.” 

“Few  have  thought  seriously  and  inquiringly  and  refreshingly  about  the  Gold  Rush,”  says 
Holliday,  who  is  serving  as  historical  consultant  to  the  multi-disciplinary  exhibition  “Gold  Fever! 
The  Lure  and  Legacy  of  the  California  Gold  Rush,”  one  of  three  parts  of  the  huge  show.  The 
others  are  “Silver  & Gold:  Cased  Images  of  the  California  Gold  Rush,”  which  features  150 
daguerreotypes  and  ambrotypes  from  1848-1860;  and  “Art  of  the  Gold  Rush,”  a collection  of 
paintings,  watercolors  and  drawings  from  the  period.  All  three  parts  open  January  24,  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  day  gold  was  discovered  at  Sutter’s  Mill. 

On  display  in  “Gold  Fever”  will  be  the  shiny  nugget  that  lumberman  James  Marshall  picked  up  on 
Coloma  to  start  the  wagons  and  ships  rolling.  A one-pound  golden  ring  made  for  President 
Franklin  Pierce  is  also  to  be  displayed.  Neither  of  these  artifacts  has  been  shown  before  in 
California. 

Nor  has  the  dredged-up  hull  of  the  whaling  ship  Niantic,  which  was  converted  to  a hotel  on  the 
San  Francisco  waterfront  before  burning  and  sinking  into  the  bay  in  1852.  A miner’s  log  cabin 
that  was  broken  down  and  stored  by  the  museum  for  30  years  will  finally  see  light.  There  will  be 
all  forms  of  minor’s  tools,  from  pans  and  rockers  to  sluice  boxes  to  giant  hydraulic  monitors  set  in 
dirt  trucked  down  from  Calveras  County.  A stuffed  California  grizzly  bear  is  ready  to  stand 
menacingly. 

Comprising  2,000  objects,  “Gold  Fever”  will  consume  the  entire  Great  Hall,  11,000  Square  feet. 
It  is  the  largest  of  three  companion  shows. 

After  the  Oakland  show  closes  in  July,  the  three  exhibitions  will  travel  independently.  They  are 
together  only  in  Oakland,  and  viewed  as  one  they  offer  “a  majestic  new  understanding  of 
California,”  Holliday  says.  “This  exhibit  is  serious  and  nurturing  and  dynamic.  This  is  an 
educational  force.  We  don’t  release  a force  like  that  just  any  old  day.  We  release  it  at  exactly  the 
right  time.” 


“Gold  Rush”  is  the  first  and  keystone  event  in  California’s  “Gold  Discovery  to  Statehood 
Sesquicentennial,”  a three-year  onslaught  of  activities,  museum  shows,  documentaries  and 
educational  outreach  programs  leading  up  to  the  150th  anniversary  of  statehood  in  2000. 

The  stereotypical  image  of  the  Gold  Rush  pioneer  is  actor  Gabby  Hayes,  with  his  toothless  grin 
and  the  brim  of  his  hat  flipped  vertically,  standing  there  with  his  pants  tucked  into  his  boots, 
yelling  “consam  it”  at  his  stubborn  donkey. 

A National  Experience 

In  Holliday’s  mind,  and  he  can  finger-list  facts,  and  states  to  support  it,  the  Gold  Rush  was  a 
national  experience,  like  a war.  It  was  not  a migration  of  pioneering  families  looking  for  land  to 
settle  and  work.  It  was  men  going  off  alone  and  expecting  to  return  as  heroes  - rich  heroes. 

A hundred-thousand  miners  came  west,  along  with  all  the  ancillary  business  people.  Their  value 
systems,  or  lack  thereof,  molded  the  state,  along  with  undermining  the  agrarian  Protestant  ethic  of 
the  country'. 

“In  California  you  don’t  have  to  get  a piece  of  land  and  clear  the  land  and  cut  down  the  trees  and 
plant  the  seeds  and  care  for  them,”  Holliday  says.  “All  you  have  to  do  is  go  to  California  and  take 
out  your  shovel  and  dig  up  your  wealth  and  go  home.  Now  that’s  a revolution.” 

Holliday  will  deliver  the  keynote  speech  at  the  museum’s  “National  Symposium  on  the  California 
Gold  Rush,”  which  runs  January  24  and  25,  concurrent  with  the  show’s  opening. 

A big,  handsome  and  rumpled  man  with  a tremendous  passion  for  the  rugged  life,  Holliday  gets  so 
wound  up  in  talking  California  history  he  can’t  sit  still.  He  starts  swinging  his  arms,  walks  around 
his  office  and  throws  wood  in  his  stove,  never  slowing  his  oration.  He  once  took  Ken  Bums’  film 
crew  on  an  expedition  to  the  Gold  Country  for  Bums’  television  documentary  on  the  West. 

Holliday  has  been  thinking  about  the  Gold  Rush  since  he  got  his  history  degree  from  Yale  in 
1948.  A mentor  showed  him  some  letters  home  from  an  unlucky  miner  named  William  Swain 
who  had  gone  west  to  seek  his  fortune  with  a Michigan  group  called  the  Wolverine  Rangers. 

Poignant  Letters 

Swain’s  poignant  letters  captured  Holliday’s  imagination.  He  started  compiling  them  in  1949, 
then  came  out  to  pursue  his  doctorate  in  history  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

“I  came  to  California  because  of  the  Gold  Rush  just  as  clearly  as  William  Swain  did,”  says 
Holliday.  “It’s  not  a contrived  metaphor.  I came  here  for  gold  and  found  all  the  other  ways  of 
seeking  success  in  California .” 

These  included  becoming  assistant  director  of  the  Bancroft  Library  at  UC  Berkeley,  then  as 
assistant  professor  of  history  at  San  Francisco  State  University.  When  three  museums  merged 
into  one  to  form  the  Oakland  Museum  in  1967,  he  was  hired  as  the  executive  director.  He  left  a 
few  years  later  to  accept  the  same  position  with  the  California  Historical  Society,  where  he  stayed 
until  1985,  when  he  moved  to  Carmel. 

All  the  while,  he  was  adding  to  the  book  of  Swain’s  misadventures. 


His  “The  World  Rushed  In,”  30  years  in  the  making,  was  published  by  Simon  and  Schuster  in 
1981  and  remains  in  print.  Next  fall,  the  University  of  California  Press  will  release  Holliday’s 
follow-up,  “Gold  Fever,”  co-published  by  the  Oakland  Museum  as  another  component  of  its 
sesquicentennial  project. 

Holliday  is  in  his  Carmel  writing  studio  seven  days  a week,  typing  and  retyping,  cutting  and 
pasting  his  manuscript  the  old-fashioned  way.  Deadline  pressure  is  looming,  but  he  is  always 
willing  to  stop  work,  stoke  up  the  wood  burner  and  chat  with  anyone  who  comes  by  and  displays 
an  interest  in  the  Gold  Rush. 

His  book  will  expound  upon  themes  developed  in  the  “Gold  Fever”  exhibition.  It  begins  long 
before  Marshall  picked  up  his  rock.  The  Spanish  missionaries  had  brought  diseases  that  wiped 
out  the  native  tribes,  and  the  United  States  had  just  won  the  territory  in  the  Mexican  War. 
Throughout  world  history,  gold  had  always  been  controlled  by  monarchs  and  governments.  But 
there  was  neither  a monarch  nor  a government  in  California. 

It  was  a wild  and  unfinished  place,  with  steamboats  available  to  take  gold-seekers  up  the 
Sacramento  River. 

“The  combination  of  historical  serendipitous  was  amazing  in  California,”  Holliday  says.  “That  is 
why  the  Gold  Rush  was  such  a success.” 

In  the  1850s  miners  dug  gold  worth  $594  million,  and  by  1855,  California  had  more  wealth  per 
capita  than  any  place  on  earth.  Throughout  the  decade,  a third  of  the  state’s  population  was 
mining,  and  most  of  the  rest  catered  to  the  miners. 

“Not  one  dollar  of  tax  was  ever  collected  from  anyone  during  the  Gold  Rush,”  Holliday  says. 
“There  is  no  church,  no  government,  no  schools,  no  grandmother,  no  in-laws,  no  hometown  eyes, 
no  rules.  Everyone  is  out  on  the  make,  going  for  main  change,  and  there’s  no  government  to  say 
no. 

The  concept  of  agribusiness  was  developed  in  California,  and  the  notion  encouraged  that  the 
environment  was  to  be  ravaged  for  its  riches. 

“Tear  it  open,  rip  it  apart,  cut  all  the  trees  down,  move  whole  rivers  out  of  their  riverbeds,  put 
them  in  flumes,”  Holliday  says.  “The  whole  attitude  of  the  miner  was  that  nature  is  the  enemy  .” 

This  attitude  prevailed  until  1884,  when  a federal  judge  ruled  that  hydraulic  mining  must  stop 
destroying  the  land. 

“That’s  when  the  ethos  changed  from  ruinous  exploitation  to  restorative  reuse  of  the  land,  and  the 
farmer  becomes  the  new  image  of  California,”  Holliday  says.  That’s  the  last  chapter  of  his 
forthcoming  book.  The  “Gold  Fever”  show  carries  the  legacy  forward  with  taped  testimonials 
from  environmentalist  David  Brower,  a Native  American,  two  teenage  immigrants  and  former 
Governor  Jerry  Brown  pondering  the  California  state  of  mind. 

“When  you  leave  this  exhibition  you  sense  that  the  forces  released  in  1849  and  in  the  years  of ‘50s 
and  ’60s  are  forces  that  reverberate  right  through  California  history,”  Holliday  says.  “You  see  the 
whole  works  of  it  like  some  great  master  painting.” 


Daguerreotypes 

Vividly  Captured  Faces  Of  The  Gold  Rush 


When  the  miners  came  to  California,  photographers  came  along  with  them.  The  intent 
was  to  sell  portraits  The  result  was  to  make  the  Gold  Rush  the  first  major  world  event  to 
be  documented  by  photographs. 

For  four  years  curators  at  the  Oakland  Museum  of  California  have  searched  out  1,000 
pictures,  mostly  daguerreotype  silver  and  copper  plates.  The  best  160  will  be  displayed  in 
“Silver  & Gold:  Cased  Images  of  the  California  Gold  Rush,”  one  of  three  parts  of  “Gold 
Rush:  California’s  Untold  Stories.”  The  photography  show  is  the  largest  exhibition  of 
California  daguerreotypes  ever  mounted. 

The  photography  process  invented  in  France  by  Louis  Daguerre  was  the  first  to  arrive  in 
the  United  States,  in  1839.  By  1849,  studios  in  wagons  traveled  the  Mother  Lode  or  were 
set  up  permanently  in  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  selling  pictures  for  a few  dollars. 
Developed  on  the  spot,  the  photographs  came  in  a leather  case  to  be  saved  or  sent  home. 
These  plates  remain  the  most  detailed  evidence  of  life  in  Gold  Rush  California. 

“The  quality  of  photography  at  that  time  was  extremely  high,”  says  Oakland  Museum 
photography  curator  Marcia  Eymann.  Ansel  Adams  once  commented  that  he  wished  his 
prints  could  achieve  the  “exquisite  tonality”  of  the  daguerreotype.  “You  have  a sense  of 
dimensionally  in  these  daguerreotypes  that  is  hard  to  capture  on  paper  prints,”  Eymenn 
says.  “It’s  almost  as  if  the  images  step  right  out  and  walk  away.” 

This  new  form  of  portraiture  met  with  such  demand  that  some  Forty-Niners  quit  the  mines 
to  become  photographers. 

The  standard  portrait  was  an  unkempt  man  with  a shovel  on  one  shoulder,  a pick  on  the 
other,  a revolver  and  a homesick  face.  The  miners,  including  women  dressed  as  men,  and 
people  involved  in  ancillary  enterprises  would  hold  a pose  for  1 5 seconds  or  more. 

“People  dressed  very  specifically  and  went  to  so  much  trouble  to  have  their  pictures  taken 
documenting  this  grand  adventure  of  their  lives,”  Eymann  says.  The  plates  were  direct 
positives,  meaning  they  could  not  be  reproduced.  Each  is  an  original. 

The  Oakland  Museum  Photography  collection,  which  at  1 million  is  one  of  the  state’s 
largest,  has  several  hundred  daguerreotypes. 

“You  could  make  a whole  show  out  of  what  we  have  ,”  says  Eymann,  who  chose  only  24. 
An  additional  15  came  from  the  Bancroft  Library  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  6 from  the  California  Historical  society.  To  find  the  rest,  Eymann  and  co- 


curator  Drew  Johnson  traveled  up  and  down  the  state,  and  to  the  East  Coast  and  the 
Midwest. 

“We  wanted  to  show  a lot  of  images  that  had  never  been  seen  before,”  Johnson  says.  “A 
lot  of  these  are  just  now  coming  out  of  estates  and  private  collections.” 

Most  are  well  preserved,  sealed  in  their  original  containers.  They  will  be  displayed  in  the 
History  Special  Gallery,  along  with  the  replica  studio  of  an  itinerant  photographer. 

“What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  create  a visual  narrative  of  the  Gold  Rush,”  Wymann  says, 
“to  document  California  on  the  eve,  the  journey  to  California,  what  it  looked  like  here,  life 
in  the  diggings.” 

The  earliest  daguerreotype  in  the  show  is  from  1846  and  features  Francesca  Vallejo,  wife 
of  General  Mariano  Guadalupe  Vallejo.  After  the  1850s,  glass  plates  were  replaced  by 
paper  prints.  The  final  images  are  landscape  prints  by  Carleton  Watkins  and  Eadweard 
Muybridge  from  the  1870s  and  1880s. 

A catalog  will  accompany  the  show,  which  will  travel  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington  and  the  Crocker  Art  Museum  in  Sacramento. 

Says  Johnson,  “These  are  extremely  beautiful  photographs  that  capture  what  it  was  like  to 
participate  in  the  Gold  Rush,  one  of  the  most  insane  little  adventures  this  country  had  ever 
gotten  itself  into. 


Mining  for  Adventure  in  Gold  Country  Town  of  Auburn 


“Are  you  going  to  the  mountains  or  coming  back  from  the  mountains?”  The  woman  in  the 
antique  store  - which  housed  the  Placer  County  Bank  in  1 887  - seemed  surprised  anyone 
would  come  just  to  see  Auburn.  The  little  community  of  12,000  is  a popular  stop  on  the 
way  to  or  from  Lake  Tahoe. 

But  Auburn,  on  Interstate  80  below  the  snow  line,  is  one  of  the  easiest  Gold  Country 
towns  to  visit  from  the  Bay  Area.  A day  trip  to  explore  Auburn’s  historical  buildings  and 
museums,  browse  its  shops  and  marvel  at  the  surrounding  natural  beauty  is  a fine  way  to 
celebrate  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  gold  at  nearby  Sutter’s  Mill. 

“The  accessibility  of  Auburn  makes  it  really  awesome,”  said  Jennifer  Jasper,  director  of 
tourism  at  the  Placer  County  Visitor  Information  Center. 

Auburn’s  Old  Town,  with  its  collection  of  brick-and-wood  frame  buildings  from  the  mid- 
to-late  1800’s,  gives  visitors  a feel  for  life  in  the  Wild  West.  Unlike  some  Gold  Country 
towns  that  remain  only  as  markers  or  have  been  turned  into  parks  or  museums,  Auburn  is 
a living  community. 

You  can  buy  stamps  and  mail  letters  at  the  Old  Town  post  office,  established  in  1853. 
Tsuda’s  Grocery  sells  canned  goods,  snacks  sand  other  convenience  store  foods  as  well  as 
Japanese  kitchenware  and  packaged  foods. 

On  May  16,  1848,  a French  adventurer  names  Claude  Chana  discovered  gold  in  the 
Auburn  Ravine  near  Old  Town  Auburn.  A giant  statue  of  Chana,  gold  pan  in  hand, 
commemorates  his  discovery.  A year  later,  Auburn  was  a full-fledged  mining  camp  of 
tents  and  ramshackle  wooden  structures. 

As  in  most  Gold  Rush  towns,  fire  destroyed  the  early  buildings.  Residents  rebuilt  with 
brick  and  iron.  Some  of  the  brick  structures  also  burned,  but  many,  including  the  Placer 
Bank  Building,  Lawyers’  Row  and  the  Union  Bar,  still  stand. 

Frequent  fires  drove  most  of  Old  Town’s  merchants  uphill  to  what  is  now  confusingly 
called  Downtown,  while  Old  Town  deteriorated  into  a seedy  red-light  district.  Because  no 
one  tore  down  the  old  buildings  to  put  up  modem  ones,  it  retains  much  of  the  architectural 
character  of  its  early  days,  said  Jerry  Rouillard,  Placer  County’s  director  of  museums. 

Many  of  Old  Town’s  buildings  now  house  antique  shops.  Antique  collectors  and 
browsers  visit  from  around  the  country.  At  dusk,  when  the  old  buildings  cast  shadows  on 
the  narrow,  crooked  streets,  it’s  easy  to  imagine  running  into  the  ghost  of  the  bandit, 
Rattlesnake  Dick,  who  was  wounded  in  a shoot-out  in  Downtown  Auburn  and  found  dead 
the  next  morning. 


A day  trip  from  the  Bay  Area  can  include  browsing,  history  and  recreation;  Jasper 
recommends  starting  at  one  of  Auburn’s  three  museums. 

The  Placer  County  Museum  occupies  the  entire  first  floor  of  the  elegant  doomed  Placer 
County  Courthouse.  It  provides  a historical  overview,  including  a display  on  the  Nisenan 
Indians  who  were  wiped  out  by  Gold  Rush  hordes. 

The  Gold  Country  Museum,  about  six  blocks  from  the  courthouse  at  Gold  Country 
Fairgrounds,  focuses  on  mining.  Visitors  can  walk  through  a mine  shaft,  listen  to  a stamp 
mill  and  pan  for  gold  in  an  indoor  stream. 

The  Bernhard  Museum  on  the  Aubum-Folsom  Road  depicts  the  life  of  its  original  owners, 
1 9th-century  wine  makers. 

At  the  museums  and  most  Old  Town  shops,  visitors  can  pick  up  a walking  tour  of  Old 
Town  and  explore.  A good  stop  for  lunch  is  the  Shanghai  Restaurant,  owned  by  the  Yue 
family,  the  only  remaining  pioneer  Chinese  family  in  Old  Town.  The  family  also  owns  the 
nearby  Joss  House,  which  once  housed  a Chinese  school  and  an  association.  Kathryn 
Kratzer-Yue  is  working  to  restore  it  as  a tribute  to  Auburn’s  once-thriving  Chinese 
community. 

Save  room  for  an  Irish  soda  at  the  Auburn  Drug  Co.  in  Downtown.  The  drugstore  has  a 
marble  counter  in  front  with  round,  spinning  stools.  The  soda  is  made  from  a lemon-lime 
base  concocted  in  the  pharmacy. 

A hike  in  Auburn  State  Recreation  Area  makes  a spectacular  conclusion  to  a day  in  Gold 
Country.  The  best  trails  and  views  begin  at  the  confluence  of  the  North  and  Middle  Forks 
of  the  American  River,  about  four  miles  out  of  town  on  Highway  49. 

There,  a 20th-century  Californian  can  swim,  fish  or  watch  the  rivers  come  together  and 
think  about  placer  miners  who  staked  their  claims  and  risked  their  lives  in  hope  of  finding 
gold. 

GUIDE  TO  AUBURN 
TRAVEL  INFORMATION 

Directions:  Auburn  is  located  off  1-80  about  30  miles  east  of  Sacramento.  Take  the 
Nevada  Street  exit  to  Old  Town  and  the  museums,  the  Elm  Avenue  exit  to  downtown. 
On  weekends  a trolley  makes  regular  stops  at  the  museums.  Old  Town  and  downtown. 

Information:  Placer  County  Visitor  Information  Center,  13464  Lincoln  Way,  Auburn, 
CA  95603.  v(530)  887-2111.  Web  site:  www.visitplacer.com.  Open  9 a m.  to  5 p.m. 
weekdays,  9 a m.  to  3 p.m.  Saturdays. 

Accessibility:  Placer  County  Courthouse  and  museums  are  accessible  to  wheelchair 
users.  Old  Town  Auburn  has  steep  narrow  sidewalks,  many  with  steps. 


ATTRACTIONS 

Placer  County  Courthouse  Museum,  101  Maple  St.  (530)  889-6500.  Open  from  10 
a m.  to  4 p.m.  Tuesday  - Sunday. 

Gold  Country  Museum,  1273  High  Street,  Gold  Country  Fairgrounds.  (530)  889-4134. 
Open  10  a m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Tuesday-Friday,  noon-4  p.m.  Saturday-Sunday. 

Bernhard  Museum  Complex,  291  Aubum-Folsom  Road.  (530)  889-4156.  Open  10:30 
a m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Tuesday-Friday,  noon-4  p.m.  Saturday-Sunday. 

Auburn  Drug  Co.,  815  Lincoln  Way.  (530)  885-6524.  Open  9 a m.  to  6 p.m.  weekdays, 
9 a m.  to  5 p.m.  Saturday,  1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Sunday. 

Shanghai  Restaurant,  289  Washington  St.  (530)  885-9446.  Open  11  a.m.  to  9:30  p.m. 
Daily. 

Events:  Auburn  Wild  West  Stampede,  April  18-19;  Auburn  Gold  Rush  Days,  May  14-17; 
Antiques  and  Collectibles  Street  Fair,  May  17.  (Call  the  visitor  center  for  details.) 

Especially  for  kids:  The  mine  shaft  and  gold-panning  stream  at  the  Gold  Country 

museum;  the  player  piano  at  the  Shanghai  Restaurant;  the  Auburn  Drug  soda  fountain. 


, The  Romance  of  the  Pioneers: 

Our  Nation's  Gold  Rushes 

Instructor:  Donald  Kagin,  author  of  the 
reference  work  on  pioneer  gold  coinage 

This  lively  course  covers  one  of  the  most  romantic  series 
in  numismatics.  The  course  encompasses  the  back- 
ground of  why  it  was  necessary  to  create  private  gold 
coinage.  It  begins  with  the  Brasher  doubloon  and  con- 
tinues with  Templeton  Reid  and  the  Bechtlers  in  South- 
ern Appalachia,  the  California  gold  rush  coinage,  and 
their  derivative  issues  in  Utah  and  Oregon,  and  fin- 
ishes with  the  coinage  of  the  Colorado  gold 
rush. 

Interspersed  are  stories  of  the  period,  including 
deception,  frauds,  mysteries  and  murder.  New 
information  will  be  revealed  concerning  the  pri- 
vate coinage  and  ingots  of  the  Central  America 
shipwreck  and  a guest  appearance  by  the  Oldest  Living 
Pioneer  is  anticipated.  Never  before  revealed  inside 
information  of  the  purchases  and  sales  of  the  largest  pio- 
neer gold  collections  will  be  shared.  Pioneer  coin  grad- 
ing, pricing  analysis  and  history  will  also  be  discussed. 


Western  Bars  & Assay  Ingots 


NASCA  - Numismatic  & Antiquarian  Service  Corporation  of  America  in  April  1980 
auctioned  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  Western  bars  and  assay  ingots.  These  bars  and 
ingots,  made  from  the  gold  and  silver  mined  during  the  First  Californian  Gold  Rush  and 
subsequent  major  finds  (such  as  the  Comstock  Lode),  form  a valuable  part  of  our 
numismatic  history  and  invariably  provide  vital  data  concerning  operations  in  the  mining 
districts.  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  without  doubt  the  most  knowledgeable  numismatist  in  the 
country  in  the  field  of  western  bars  and  ingots  and  cataloguer  of  the  Gibson  Sale  pieces, 
provided  a fine  introduction  to  this  field  in  1957: 

“From  1849  to  about  1906,  various  individual  Assayers,  Private,  State  and  even  Federal 
Assay  Officers,  Bankers  and  Mining  companies,  manufactured  and  issued  bars  and  ingots. 
Composed  of  gold,  silver,  or  a combination  of  both  as  a natural  alloy  (electrum),  these 
pieces  originated  in  the  territories  and  states  of  California,  Arizona,  Nevada,,  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  and  Colorado.  Some  have  even  been  found  from  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho; 
others,  from  Montana  and  South  Dakota,  are  said  to  have  been  made.  In  addition  to  these 
western  bars  and  ingots,  similar  items  were  made  about  the  country  at  the  various  U.S. 
Government  Assay  Offices,  along  with  issues  of  Alaskan-Canadian  manufacture  (from  the 
period  of  the  Klondyke  gold  rush,  1 897-99). 

“Sometimes  crudely  cast,  often  carefully  finished,  these  precious  metal  bars  and  ingots 
were  invariably  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  issuer,  sometimes  with  the  place  and  date  of 
manufacture.  Almost  all  have  the  composition  and  fineness,  the  weight,  and  the  value  in 
Dollars  and  Cents  also  stamped  upon  them.  Rarely,  some  are  found  with  a stamp  from  a 
die,  resembling  a coin  in  appearance. 

“In  the  early  days,  Gold,  Electrum  and  Silver  bars  and  ingots  were  freely  used  as  money, 
and  are  found  with  “even  amount”  denominations,  such  as  Ten,  Fifteen,  Sixteen,  Eighteen, 
Twenty,  Twenty-Five,  Fifty,  One  Hundred  and  Two  Hundred  Dollars.  If  dated,  and  from 
either  California  (1849-56)  or  Colorado  (1859-62),  issues  of  this  type  can  be  of  great 
importance  to  a collector.  However,  the  great  proportion  of  these  pieces  are  found 
stamped  with  highly  odd  amounts  ($2.66,  $8.76,  $13.55,  $31.60,  $54.50),  and  so  forth), 
representing  their  exact  value  at  the  time.  Almost  all  of  them  are  the  results  of  conversion, 
by  an  Assayer,  of  raw  dust  or  metal  brought  to  him,  assayed  and  put  into  identifiable  form. 

“Tremendous  numbers  of  these  bars  and  ingots  were  issued  by  a great  many  individuals 
and  firms.  Only  in  recent  years  have  collectors  and  numismatists  begun  the  study  of  them. 
While  made  in  very  high  quantities,  a large  number  of  these  pioneer  bars  and  ingots  were 
melted,  either  at  the  U.S.  Mint  in  San  Francisco,  or  as  they  were  brought  back  east. 
Those  that  were  saved  or  retained  were  kept  as  souvenirs  or  mementos,  and  are  generally 
the  very  small  pieces,  although  a few  medium  size  ones  have  been  discovered.  Obviously, 
the  really  large  ingots  and  bars  (often  made  to  discourage  stage  robbers  and  highwaymen) 


were  worth  considerably  more  as  they  found  their  way  towards  civilization,  and  few 
people  could  afford  to  hold  onto  any  of  them  for  sentimental  or  historical  reasons.” 

To  this,  we  would  add  a few  further  comments.  First,  these  bars  may  be  grouped 
conveniently  into  two  categories;  those  found  individually  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
which  have  been  discovered  in  small  hoards,  on  the  other.  In  the  first  group,  serial 
numbers  are  randomly  distributed;  into  this  group  also  fall  “Presentation  Pieces”  and 
Proofing  Ingots,”  on  which  more  below.  The  second  group,  hoard  finds  often  involves 
a series  of  sequentially  numbered  bars,  which  is  logical  since  the  bars  were  stamped  and 
numbered  in  order  as  they  were  made.  Thus,  the  ore  consignment  from  any  one  owner 
would  have  come  out  as  sequentially  numbered  bars,  so  a hoard  or  group  for  a given 
owner  or  firm  would  have  originally  consisted  of  a complete,  or  nearly  complete 
sequential  series.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  Knight  & Co./Tecumseh  Mining 
Co.  pieces,  or  the  U S.  Mint  at  San  Francisco  bars  recovered  from  the  “Brother 
Jonathan.” 

Individual  bars  may  be  categorized  in  several  ways  within  two  major  areas.  First,  by 
alloy:  either  “Conversion  Bars,”  which  are  gold/silver  alloy  and  basically  consist  of  a melt 
of  raw  ore  into  a more  convenient  form  and  which  usually  have  an  unusual  and  uneven 
dollar  value  expressed  on  them;  and,  second,  “Refined  Bars,”  which,  while  they  may  still 
contain  mixture  of  silver  and  gold,  do  not  usually  express  the  silver  content  if  gold  is 
dominant  (though  gold  is  usually  expressed  if  the  bar  is  primarily  silver.)  As  a rough 
figure,  we  would  class  any  bar  containing  90%  or  more  of  one  metal  as  “refined”. 
(Refined  bars  may  or  may  not  have  a dollar  value  expressed  on  them,  depending  on  their 
purpose.) 

The  second  major  grouping  is  by  purpose  for  the  bar,  and  can  be  broken  down  into 
some  five  types: 

1.  “Proofing  Ingots”,  no  dollar  value,  usually  no  weight,  just  fineness,  intended  for 
internal  use  at  the  Mint  to  add  to  melts  of  metal  of  substandard  fineness  to  bring  them 
to  coinage  standard  (.900  Fine)  before  use.  Pieces  were  cut  from  these  to  weight,  as 
needed,  so  overall  weight  was  unimportant  though  it  is  probable  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  average  about  one  ounce  each  when  they  were  made. 

2.  “Monetary  Bars”,  those  intended  primarily  for  circulation  within  the  economy. 
These  come  in  several  shapes  and  forms,  and  are  usually  refined.  Perhaps  the  most 
common  are  the  Humbert  $50  octagonal  “Slugs;”  also  included  would  be  the  Moffat 
$16  bars,  and  Kohler  $50  bar.  While  we  are  certain  of  the  “even  dollar”  amount  bars, 
such  as  the  Humbert,  Kohler  and  Moffat  issues  mentioned  above,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  other  bars  of  small  thought  uneven,  value  (such  as  the  Kohler  $36.55 
specimen,  or  the  Moffat  $14.25)  were  intended  for  such  circulation  as  money  because 
of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  issue. 

3.  “Assay  Bars”,  basically  refined  bars  with  a value  expressed,  most  often  from  the 
Mint,  a Government  Assay  Office,  or  from  the  works  of  a well  known,  established 
private  Assayer.  They  were  invariably  held  by  banks  and  were  also  used  as  portable 


“bankroll  when  traveling  to  a distant  area  since  the  Mint’s  assay  value  would  be  readily 
accepted  at  face.  The  “Brother  Jonathan”  specimens  fall  into  this  class. 

4.  “Transport  Bars”,  refined  more  often  than  conversion,  intended  for  convenient  form 
for  transporting  the  metal  to  some  destination,  most  often  the  Mint  in  San  Francisco. 
These  may  include  a dollar  value  but  need  not. 

5.  “Presentation  Bars”,  usually  with  a rather  low  dollar  value  and  low  gold  content 
(primarily  silver),  with  special  stamping  or  engraving,  intended  as  souvenirs  or 
keepsakes  for  “the  folAs  back  home”,  or  as  mementos  for  the  miners  themselves.  Each 
is  probably  unique  today,  though  some  miners  may  have  had  two  or  three  run  up  for 
presents  to  friends.  These  are  usually  “conversion  bars.” 

The  above  categories  represent  basically  those  divisions  felt  necessary  by  John  Ford  to 
cover  all  bars  discovered  to  date,  though  we  feel  the  distinction  between  “alloy”  and 
“purpose”  is  necessary  in  subdividing  them.  Each  bar  would  thus  fall  into  one  alloy  class 
and  one  purpose  class.  Note  the  Presentation  Bars  can  override  other  categories,  as,  for 
example,  a Proofing  Ingot  or  Monetary  Bar  could  be  engraved  for  presentation  at  a later 
date. 

All  are  valuable  and  of  great  interest,  and  all  must  be  classed  as  “Rare”  (a  “common” 
bar  within  this  series  being  a type  of  which  perhaps  as  may  as  20  specimens  are  known  to 
exist  - and  there  are  very  few  even  this  common!).  Even  the  famed  Garrett  Collection, 
which  included  the  Moffat  $16  and  the  Kohler  $50  pieces,  contained  only  three  others:  E. 
Knight  & Co.  in  silver,  Ruhling  & Co.  in  silver,  and  a “Conversion  Bar”  of  A.P.  Molitor. 


Bertha  Mining  Co.,  Rawlins  Mining  District,  Dakota  Territory  Silver  Ingot,  circa  1885 

Small  silver  ingot  measuring  15/16  long  and  V*  inch  wide,  and  9/16  inch  thick.  The  ingot  has  a 
fancy  engraved  border,  inside  reading  Bertha/M  Co/OZ  3 37/A  D H Jr  /Silver  950  fine/Gold 
0265  fine/Silver  $4  74/Gold  $1  85/Total  $5.99. 

Almon  D Hodges  had  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  gone  to  the  Freiberg  School  of  Mines  in 
Germany,  the  most  prestigious  school  of  mines  in  the  world.  In  1876  he  was  only  one  of  the  18 
American  of  139  students  at  the  school  Like  famous  geologist  and  freiberg  graduate  James  D 
Hague,  he  had  a Harvard  education  before  venturing  to  Germany.1 

By  1884,  Hodges  was  one  of  the  promotersof  the  Technical  Society  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Among 
his  contemporaries  was  none  other  than  J Rosss  Browne.  2 

Hodge  became  the  superintendant  of  the  Bertha  Mine  in  about  1883  or  1884.  This  mine  ingot 
was  a presentation  piece  to  him.  The  bar  carries  a measured  weight  of  3.37  oz  (troy),  with  silver 
of  3.27  ounces  at  950  fine,  and  gold  at  0.09  ounces  at  .0265  fine. 

Though  there  are  a number  of  Bertha  Mines  in  the  west  during  this  period,  only  one  has  a silver  to 
gold  ratio  that  fits  this  bar.  The  Bertha  Mine  in  the  Camp  Carbonate  Mining  District  in  Lawrence 
County,  Dakota  was  listed  by  Horatio  Burchard  in  his  Report  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  the 
year  1884  as  one  of  the  most  promising  mines  in  the  district  Some  of  the  other  mines  in  the 
district  ran  assays  of  silver  as  high  as  $4447  and  gold  of  $25  per  ton.3  In  his  report  to  Congress  a 
year  later,  Burchard  had  given  the  district  the  name  of  Rawlins,  and  said  the  40  foot  shaft  at  the 
Bertha  showed  free  gold.4 

The  only  other  Bertha  mines  in  north  America  at  the  time  were  in  Gunnison,  Colorado  which 
produced  only  gold,  and  in  Leadville,  which  only  produced  silver. 

There  are  no  other  ingots  known  from  Dakota  Territory. 


‘Clark  C.  Spence,  Mining  Engineers  and  the  American  West,  1993 

2Same,  p362-3 

3Burchard,  p439 

4Hurchard,  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  1885,  p437. 


Supreme  Court  to  Decide  Who  Owns  Shipwrecks 


Washington 

A dispute  between  California  and  treasure  hunters  over  who  owns  a sunken  Gold  Rush- 
era  ship  led  to  a Supreme  Court  debate  yesterday  over  when  a shipwreck  is  considered 
abandoned  by  its  owner. 

“Why  do  you  think  this  wreck  has  been  abandoned?”  Justice  Antonin  Scalia  asked  a 
lawyer  for  the  state,  which  has  claimed  ownership  of  the  Brother  Jonathan,  a 220-foot- 
long  paddle  steamer  that  sank  off  the  California  coast  in  1865. 

Scalia  made  his  point  by  suggesting  that  if  he  dropped  a silver  dollar  down  a grate,  he 
would  still  think  it  was  his  even  if  someone  else  recovered  it. 

“I  still  think  it’s  my  silver  dollar,”  Scalia  said.  “I  haven’t  said  I don’t  want  it  any  more.” 

California  wants  the  justices  to  overturn  a lower  court  ruling  that  gave  a treasure  hunting 
firm  called  Deep  Sea  Research  Inc.  the  right  to  salvage  the  Brother  Jonathan. 

The  firm  purchased  title  to  the  ship  and  its  contents  from  insurance  companies  that  paid 
claims  after  the  ship  sank.  The  U S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  San  Francisco  said  California  had 
failed  to  show  that  the  ship  had  been  abandoned  by  its  owners. 

Deep  Sea  Research  says  it  has  recovered  more  than  1,000  gold  coins  and  hundreds  of 
historic  artifacts  so  far  and  it  has  spent  well  over  $1  million  finding  the  site  and  recovering 
the  artifacts. 

The  dispute  turns  on  an  effort  by  Congress  in  1987  to  update  Maritime  law  to  meet 
advances  in  technology. 

Traditionally,  the  law  at  sea  has  relied  on  the  “finders,  keeper”  principle.  But  advances  in 
underwater  exploration  in  recent  years  opened  up  a new  world  of  discovery,  with  deep 
diving  submersibles  now  finding  ships  presumed  lost  to  history. 

Congress  responded  by  seeking  to  claim  the  many  historic  shipwrecks  in  U S.  territorial 
waters.  Just  as  the  government  would  not  allow  treasure  hunters  to  plunder  “ancient 
ruins”  on  land,  lawmakers  said,  treasure  hunters  should  not  be  allowed  to  plunder  historic 
wrecks  under  the  sea. 

The  Abandoned  Shipwreck  Act  of  1987  also  gave  the  states  control  of  historic  wrecks 
that  were  found  near  their  coasts.  The  law  specifically  waived  the  traditional  finders- 
keepers  principle  for  sunken  wrecks  with  historic,  educational  or  archaeological  value.  A 
separate  California  law  also  lays  claim  to  wrecks  that  are  more  than  50  years  old. 


If  the  Brother  Jonathan  is  deemed  abandoned,  “your  clients  are  just  out,”  Justice  Sandra 
Day  O’Connor  told  Fletcher  Alford,  the  lawyer  for  Deep  Sea  Research.  “They  will  have 
done  all  this  work,  made  all  this  effort,  and  they  get  nothing.” 

However,  Justice  Stephen  Breyer  said  he  is  troubled  by  the  lower  court’s  ruling. 

“When  does  the  passage  of  time  in  and  of  itself  become  an  abandonment?”  Breyer  asked. 
“If  a long  time  passes  and  nobody  does  anything  (to  find  the  ship)... it’s  not  abandoned?” 

Alford,  the  lawyer  for  Deep  Sea  Research,  said  the  state  should  lose  because  it  never  took 
possession  of  the  shipwreck  site. 

The  wreck  of  the  Brother  Jonathan,  built  in  1850  at  the  height  of  the  California  Gold 
Rush,  was  the  state’s  worst  Maritime  disaster.  All  but  19  of  the  250  passengers  and  crew 
members  drowned.  California  officials  said  in  court  papers  that  the  justices’  ruling, 
expected  by  July,  could  affect  about  5,000  shipwrecks. 

The  case  is  California  vs.  deep  Sea  Research,  96-1400. 


“S.S.  BROTHER  JONATHAN” 


< 'ourtesy  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  Portland 


A Biological  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  a Bonanza  King 
By  James  W.  Hunt 

John  W.  Mackay  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland  in  1831  and  came  to  America  with  his 
parents  at  the  age  of  nine.  He  joined  the  gold  seekers  going  to  California  during  the 
Gold  Rush  and  worked  as  a miner.  He  had  little  formal  education  and  no  great 
ambitions.  His  desire  was  to  make  $25,000  and  to  retire.  When  the  rush  to  Nevada’s 
Comstock  Lode  began,  MacKay  and  a friend  crossed  the  Sierra  from  California.  They 
arrived  in  Virginia  City  with  50  cents  between  them.  They  proceeded  to  toss  the  half 
dollar  coin  down  a canyon  before  they  entered  the  city.  Thus  they  arrived  flat  broke. 

Mackay  began  work  as  a pick  and  shovel  man  but  within  two  years  graduated  to  being 
a contractor.  Mackay  and  a partner  bought  control  of  the  Kentuck  Mine  in  which  they 
struck  a small  but  rich  bonanza.  During  this  period,  Mackay  became  acquainted  with 
James  G.  Fair  and  became  his  mentor.  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  introduced  John  Mackay  to 
a poor,  but  extremely  ambitious  widow  who  worked  for  a Virginia  City  dry  goods  store 
and  taught  French  on  the  side.  She  soon  became  Mrs.  Mackay.  In  1868  he  teamed 
up  with  James  G.  Fair,  a mining  man,  and  James  Flood  and  William  O’Brien,  two 
stockbrokers  who  had  owned  the  Auction  Lunch,  a saloon  strategically  located  in  the 
heart  of  San  Francisco’s  financial  district.  The  four  partners  bought  control  of  the  Hale 
and  Norcross  Mine  which  provided  the  profits  for  their  next  venture.  With  the  Hale  and 
Norcross  profits,  the  four  bought  control  of  the  Consolidated  Virginia  and  the  adjacent 
California  Mine.  Almost  $1  million  had  been  spent  on  exploratory  work  on  these 
properties  without  any  reward.  Exploration  had  been  conducted  to  about  the  500  foot 
level.  Maykay  and  Fair  had  guessed  correctly  that  the  exploration  needed  to  be 
conducted  at  a much  greater  depth.  At  the  1167  foot  level,  they  hit  the  Big  Bonanza, 
one  of  the  greatest  mineral  discoveries  of  all  time.  The  bonanza  was  contained  in  a 
lode  of  rich  silver  and  gold  ore  600  ft.  X 400  ft.  X 70  ft.  in  size.  The  partners  expanded 
their  operations  to  include  the  Nevada  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco  and  to 
companies  that  milled  the  ore  and  sold  supplies  to  the  mines.  This  control  enabled  the 
bonanza  kings  to  increase  their  take  by  negotiating  favorable  contracts  with 
themselves  as  suppliers  to  their  publicly  traded  mines.  Mackay  eventually  made  $25 
million  from  his  share  of  the  Comstock  mining  operations. 

Being  both  an  astute  businessman  and  a man  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  in  1883  he 
sold  his  Comstock  holdings,  expanded  his  banking  business,  and  started  the 
Continental  Cable  Company.  He  was  responsible  for  laying  a cable  under  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  London  and  creating  competition  for  the  existing  cable  company  monopoly. 
He  further  purchased  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  to  compete  with  Western  Union. 
His  firm  was  working  on  a Pacific  cable  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1902. 
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MacKay  lived  modestly  in  Virginia  City  during  his  earlier  Comstock  years  and  later 
took  up  residence  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  His  wife,  along  with  her 
relatives  lived  in  palatial  splendor  in  Paris  and  later  in  London.  While  visiting  his 
family  in  Europe,  Mackay  had  a blow  by  blow  description  of  the  Corbett  - Fitzsimmons 
fight(1897)  in  Carson  City  telegraphed  to  his  London  office;  the  first  such  instance  of 
that  method  of  sports  reporting. 

Mackay  was  totally  unpretentious  and  disdained  those  who  flaunted  their  wealth.  His 
closest  friends  were  those  who  he  knew  from  his  early  days  as  a miner.  He  was  the 
only  true  philanthropist  among  the  four  bonanza  kings,  giving  away  about  $5  million  of 
the  $50  million  he  eventually  amassed.  His  charity  was  most  often  anonymous  and 
was  often  given  in  the  form  of  loans  which  he  knew  would  never  be  repaid.  He 
believed  that  the  “loan”  helped  its  recipient  maintain  dignity  as  it  would  not  be 
construed  as  charity.  He  was  not  only  the  richest  of  the  bonanza  kings,  but  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  world  as  well.  During  his  years  on  the  Comstock,  his  ambition  was 
to  make  $200,000  and  retire.  He  said  that  no  man  needed  more  than  that. 


Gypsyfoot  Enterprises,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5833,  Helena,  MT  59604 
406/449-8076;  fax:  406/443-8514 
e-mail:  Gypsyfoot@aol.com 

Thank's  very  much  for  the  plug  which  you  gave  to  us  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Brasher 
Bulletin.  However,  our  correct  mailing  address  is  P.O.  Box  5833  — not  Box  583.  If  there's  any 
chance  to  correct  this  in  the  next  issue.  I'd  be  very  grateful. 


JAY  ROE 

IF  YOU’RE  TALKIN’  CALIFORNIA  GOLD , YOU’RE  TALKIN’  TO  THE  RIGHT  MAN 


When  California  gold  is  the  topic,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  include  the  name  of  Jay  Roe 
in  the  conversation. 

To  Roe,  the  small  territorial  gold  coins  of 
California  and  related  issues  have  become 
more  than  just  a business.  They  are  a 
fascinating  study  of  history  and,  in  some 
ways,  a life’s  work. 

NN:  How  did  you  get  interested  in  coins? 

Roe:  Well  actually  I owe  it  all  to  my  father. 
My  father  was  a banker,  and  he  was  in 
Shanghai  for  many  years  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  He  was  also  treasurer  for  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  in  World  War 
I. 

As  he  moved  around  to  various  countries, 
they  didn’t  have  the  nice  exchange  booths 
you  find  now.  So  every  time  he  reached  a 
border,  all  the  money  in  his  pocket  kept 
going  into  a shoe  box  because  there  was  no 
place  to  change  it. 

Over  the  years,  he  accumulated  huge  boxes 
of  coins,  and  every  now  and  then  something 
would  strike  his  fancy,  and  he  would  throw 
that  in  too. 

One  day  he  said,  “Jay,  what  would  you  think 
of  disposing  all  of  these  for  me?”  I knew 
nothing  about  coins,  but  I solicited  the  help 
of  some  friends  and  discovered  the  Krause- 
Mishler  “telephone  book,”  learned  a little  bit 
about  grading,  and  with  the  help  of  friends,  I 
had  sold  every  one  of  his  coins  with  one 
exception. 

A friend  of  mine  who  was  working  with  me 
said,  “You  know,  that’s  the  only  obscene 
coin  the  United  States  ever  minted,”  and 


being  a little  bit  of  a reprobate,  this 
immediately  captured  my  attention. 

Know  what  coin  I’m  talking  about? 

NN:  A certain  quarter. 

Roe:  That’s  right  - a Type  I Standing 

Liberty  quarter.  I thought  this  was 
fascinating,  and  for  the  first  time,  I started  to 
really  look  and  think  about  what  he  had. 

I kept  the  coin  and  pretty  soon  added  to  it  a 
Type  II  for  comparison.  I was  getting 
hooked  without  knowing  it,  and  pretty  soon 
I had  built  myself  a complete  and  rather 
extensive  type  set  of  all  the  copper,  silver 
and  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  going 
back  to  the  chain  cent  and  the  no-stars 
quarter  eagle. 

I had  the  big  territorial  gold  pieces,  many 
patterns,  and  many  Colonials.  It  was  a pretty 
fine  collection. 

Originally,  I also  had  some  of  the  California 
gold  in  there,  but  I really  didn’t  know  what 
they  were,  so  I began  to  study  them.  This 
was  long  before  Kenneth  Lee’s  book,  and  his 
father’s  book  didn’t  say  much,  so  there 
didn’t  seem  to  be  any  good  reliable 
information. 

So,  I started  to  study  the  pieces,  and  even 
from  just  a study  of  die  characteristics,  I 
could  see  that  the  small  amount  of 
information  that  was  available  was  inaccurate 
and  incomplete.  This  intrigued  me.  This 
was  the  only  area  of  U S.  coinage  that  didn’t 
seem  to  have  been  well  documented. 

So  I started  to  study  it  and  began 
accumulating  pieces  since  the  best  way  to 


study  them  was  to  actually  examine  them. 
Pretty  soon  I found  myself  dealing  in  them, 
and  it  just  grew  until  today. 

I am  a specialist  in  California  small- 
denomination  gold  and  all  the  related  little 
gold  tokens  that  were  so  popular  as 
souvenirs  in  the  late  19th  century  and  the 
early  part  of  this  century. 

NN:  So  it  has  been  a business  but,  far  more, 
really  a study. 

Roe:  It  grew  out  of  my  type  collection, 

which  was  very  extensive.  I just  couldn’t  get 
the  true  historical  background  on  the  small 
gold  pieces. 

The  big  pieces  were  well  documented  by 
Adams,  but  the  little  pieces  were  poorly 
documented.  Nobody  knew  who  made 
them. 

Did  they  or  didn’t  they  circulate?  There 
was  a great  deal  of  opinion  and  a great  lack 
of  fact.  So  it  was  a challenge.  There  seemed 
to  be  a great  deal  of  disagreement  over  what 
they  were. 

NN:  Along  the  way,  you’ve  apparently 

uncovered  a great  deal  of  information  to 
clarify  many  of  the  questions. 

Roe:  Right,  and  most  of  it  appears  in  the 
new  Breen-Gillio  book.  Breen’s  done  an 
excellent  job,  and  the  historical  background 
in  there  is  a 95-percent  agreement  with 
everything  I’ve  been  able  to  pick  up. 

There  are  a couple  cases  where  he’s 
extended  some  of  the  facts  beyond  what  I 
would  do,  but  he’s  done  a great  job  of 
putting  it  all  together. 

NN:  So  you  are  satisfied  with  the  book  as  a 
reference. 


Roe:  There  is  no  question  that  this  book  will 
be  the  reference  for  the  future.  The  book  is 
excellent  and  in  a soft  cover,  making  it 
affordable. 

Roe:  That’s  right.  The  specialist  will  buy  a 
book  for  $100,  but  a collector  with  a passing 
interest  who  really  should  broaden  his 
knowledge  will  not.  Now  the  collector  can 
take  this  new  book  to  shows,  and  when  he 
sees  a coin,  he’ll  be  able  to  look  it  up  and  see 
what  it  is. 

He’ll  be  able  to  see  the  true  history  of  the 
coin,  who  made  it,  and  why  it  was  made. 
That’s  where  this  book  is  so  superior. 

NN:  It  sounds  as  if  you  are  as  comfortable 
in  terms  of  your  own  research  with  this  book 
as  you’ve  ever  been  with  one. 

Roe.  It’s  the  best  book  on  California  small- 
denomination  gold  that’s  ever  been  written, 
and  of  course  it  should  be,  as  it’s  the  most 
recent. 

NN:  Up  to  now,  there  has  been  a great  deal 
of  misconception,  but  apparently  you  feel 
this  book  should  clear  things  up. 

Roe:  Yes,  because  it  has  a proper  historical 
background,  and  proper  pricing  of  these 
coins  is  now  available  by  looking  in  Krause- 
Mishler’s  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins. 
Under  United  States,  it  lists  California  gold 
and  gives  appropriate  prices  for  all  the 
pieces. 

NN:  So  you  would  say  the  prices  there  are 
the  prices  people  should  use  as  a reference 
point. 

Roe:  In  most  cases,  yes. 

NN:  That’s  been  a problem  in  the  past. 

Roe:  Very  definitely.  Another  book  listed 
prices  considerably  in  excess  of  anything  the 


market  had  ever  seen,  and  yet,  the  rarest  - 
the  most  valuable  coins  of  all  - had  the 
lowest  prices. 

NN:  Has  the  misinformation  about  history 
and  prices  hurt  the  market? 

Roe:  Very  definitely.  Back  in  the  middle 
part  of  this  century,  there  were  a number  of 
very  well-known  people  who  were  collecting 
California  gold  and  who  had  accumulated 
impressive  collections. 

When  a book  came  out  with  tremendously 
high  values,  they  figured  this  was  the  time  to 
sell,  so  many  of  the  old-time  collectors  bailed 
out.  Then  a lot  of  new  people  who  came  in 
found  they  had  been  paying  much  too  much. 

The  investor  or  speculator  types,  who  are 
very  predictable  in  their  reaction,  bailed  out 
immediately  after  finding  out  they  had  made 
a bum  investment.  As  a result,  a huge  about 
of  Cal-gold  has  appeared  on  the  market  in 
the  last  couple  years,  which  does  not  change 
the  fact  that  California  gold  is  really  rare. 

There  are  only  about  12,000  pieces  divided 
among  over  500  varieties  in  existence. 

Most  of  it  is  now  on  the  market.  Prices  have 
collapsed  to  the  point  that  I consider  Cal- 
gold  to  now  be  at  a fantastic  buying  juncture. 

NN:  The  rarity  is  just  extraordinary.  Isn’t 
it? 

Roe:  That’s  right.  It’s  misleading  to  people 
because  right  now  if  you  go  to  a major  show 
you’ll  find  that  many  dealers  have  California 
gold.  I estimate  that  the  most  common 
variety  has  less  than  200  pieces  in  existence. 

They  are  all  rare.  They  fall  into  the  same 
rarity  category  as  United  States  patterns. 
They  are  very  rare,  but  because  most  of  them 
are  on  the  market  right  now,  it  gives  a 
misleading  impression  of  their  rarity. 


NN:  And  that  doesn’t  consider  damaged 

pieces  or  numbers  used  for  jewelry. 

Roe:  Many  of  them  were  used  for  jewelry. 
You  have  to  remember  there  are  two 
different  types  of  California  gold. 

In  the  first  category  are  the  true  territorials 
that  actually  circulated  during  the  gold  rush 
as  emergency  money  - in  short,  true 
necessity  coinage. 

This  has  been  thoroughly  documented,  and 
Breen’s  book  does  a beautiful  job  of  it. 
These  are  on  relatively  heavy,  solid  green 
gold  - the  native  gold  silver  alloy. 

They  are  beautiful  little  pieces,  historic,  and 
some  of  them  are  exceedingly  well  made. 
These  first  ones  use  classic  devices  and  have 
reeded  edges.  They  are  true  coins. 

When  production  of  the  large  territorials 
stopped,  so  did  that  of  the  small  ones.  Most 
of  them  were  in  to  the  new  San  Francisco 
Mint,  which  although  built  in  1854,  wasn’t  in 
full  production  until  late  1856.  Thus,  most 
of  the  early  ones  disappeared. 

They  were  also  very  popular  as  souvenirs. 
Therefore,  the  same  people  making  them 
during  the  gold  rush  resumed  production 
two  years  later,  making  them  for  souvenir 
purposes.  They  were  no  longer  money,  the 
San  Francisco  Mint  was  furnishing  money. 

Now  the  attractive  Indian  head  designs  came 
in.  The  planchets  were  usually  lightweight, 
often  not  solid  gold,  or  low-grade  cores 
covered  with  pure  gold. 

Some  have  laminated  planchets;  others  are 
gold  plated.  They  are  jewelry  pieces  - 
bangles,  charms,  whatever  you  will  - but  they 
are  still  very  collectible  as  such,  just  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exhibition  souvenirs  are 
collectible. 


But  they  are  in  a completely  different 
category.  Many  of  these  lively  little  gold 
pieces  were  used  for  jewelry.  They  would 
hole  them,  put  on  a jump  ring,  and  then  hang 
them  on  a necklace. 

You  have  to  remember  we  had  a different 
morality  in  those  days,  and  even  more 
exciting  than  a glimpse  of  a flashing  ankle 
was  the  hollow  at  the  base  of  a woman’s 
throat.  To  hang  a little  tiny  gold  piece  there 
on  a fine  chain  was  supposed  to  drive  men 
wild. 

They  were  also  made  into  stick  pins,  cuff 
links,  studies  and  many  other  jewelry  pieces, 
so  many  of  these  lovely  little  gold  pieces 
have  been  damaged. 

Some  of  the  earlier  pieces  were  made  from 
hubbed  dies  - a regular  coinage  technique. 
The  later  pieces  were  made  by  hand- 
engraved  dies,  and  the  quality  is  sometimes 
low. 

The  number  of  pieces  which  could  be  made 
before  a die  deteriorated  was  often  quite 
low.  In  some  cases,  we  can  see  that  the  die 
must  have  broken  within  the  first  few  coins. 

There  is  one  point  I should  bring  up  about 
this  second  group.  In  1882,  the  Secret 
Service  stopped  production  of  these, 
claiming  they  were  counterfeit,  which,  of 
course,  was  a little  silly  except  for  the  fact 
that  anything  that  says  “dollars”  or  “cents”  is 
counterfeit  by  definition. 

They  actually  had  been  outlawed  by  the 
Private  Coinage  Act  of  1864,  and  after  this, 
companies  started  making  undenominated 
tokens.  One  example  is  that  of  Frontier  and 
Diviercy,  who  made  all  the  eagle  reverses 
during  the  period  of  true  circulating  coinage. 


Later,  they  made  the  very  famous 
Washington  - head  pieces.  They  are  on  solid 
nine-karat  gold  planchets. 

They  had  two  different  reverses.  One  said 
“half  dollar”  and  the  other  said  “half  charm.” 
Thus,  one  is  denominated,  and  one  is  so- 
called  token. 

Yet,  they  have  the  same  planchet,  the  same 
obverse  die,  and  undoubtedly  were  sold  at 
the  same  price  to  the  same  customers.  This 
happened  repeatedly. 

Thus,  some  Indian  head  tokens  were  made  at 
the  same  time  by  the  same  manufacturer  on 
the  same  planchet  with  the  same  obverse  die 
as  denominated  pieces.  That’s  where  I 
disagree  with  Ken  Lee,  who  in  his  book 
claims  that  Washington-head  charms  are  not 
really  a part  of  California  gold.  His  father 
listed  them  as  part  of  Cal-gold. 

The  mere  fact  that  they  aren’t  denominated 
doesn’t  change  the  fact  that  they  are  really 
just  identical  pieces  but  for  a different 
reverse  die  and  were  both  used  for  souvenirs. 

NN:  So  you  really  have  to  understand  the 
history  rather  than  the  old  rule  of  thumb  that 
denominated  pieces  were  real  and 
undenominated  were  not  but  rather  a token. 

Roe:  Right,  because  it’s  not  really  true. 

Another  misconception  - and  it’s  particularly 
true  of  the  token  area  - is  that  if  it’s  solid 
gold  it’s  good,  and  if  it’s  plated,  it’s  bad. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Many  of  the  genuine  California  small- 
denomination  gold  pieces  made  after  1856 
are  not  solid  gold  but  have  lower-grade 
cores  just  like  many  of  the  original  old 
tokens.  To  complicate  things  further,  some 
of  the  varieties  were  made  on  more  than  one 
grade  of  planchet. 


NN:  So  there  is  still  a lot  to  learn. 


Roe:  Oh  yes.  We’ve  learned  a great  deal, 
but  there  is  still  a lot  to  learn. 

NN:  Is  this  a good  buying  opportunity? 

Roe:  I think  that  for  a person  who  wants  to 
collect  coins  of  this  type  this  is  a buying 
opportunity  he’ll  never  see  again. 

NN:  Some  might  question  where  Cal-gold 
fits  into  a collection.  What  would  you  say  to 
that? 

Roe:  Many  famous  collectors  got  deeply 

involved  in  California  gold:  Art  Kagin, 

Gillio,  whose  coins  sold  recently,  Ed  Lee, 
and  the  Garrett  sale  included  a magnificent 
collection  of  Cal-gold,  as  did  the  Brand  sale. 
These  people  are  knowledgeable 
numismatists. 

NN:  So  there  has  been  some  astute 

collecting  or  investing. 

Roe:  Yes.  I published  a list  of  the  rarity  of 
every  variety,  partially  because  I felt  it  was  a 
service  to  numismatics  to  make  the 
information  openly  available.  Those  who 
bought  the  list  and  used  it  did  very  well  at 
auctions. 

Catalog  prices  were  misleading.  By  using 
my  rarity  list,  some  people  did  quite  well  at 
auctions,  picking  up  the  rarity  list,  some 
people  did  quite  well  at  auctions,  picking  up 
the  rarities  and  selling  them  to  me. 

I was  delighted  too.  An  ethical  dealer  not 
only  has  to  sell  his  coins  at  a fair  price,  he 
has  to  pay  the  seller  a fair  price.  A dealer 
who  is  an  expert  in  an  area  would  be 
cheating  not  to  pay  the  seller  a fair  price. 

If  a collector  offers  a coin  to  me  at  a price 
below  my  normal  buying  price,  I’ll  tell  him. 
In  fact,  I’ve  paid  multiples  of  what  the  seller 
wanted  because  he  did  not  know  the  piece 


was  a high-rarity  coin.  One’s  reputation 
depends  on  being  fair  both  when  buying  and 
selling.  Too  many  people  have  been  burned, 
and  that  damages  the  whole  profession. 

NN:  Is  there  much  interest  in  California  gold 
at  present? 

Roe:  It’s  beginning  to  pick  up.  I find  that 
we’re  getting  a new  generation  of  collectors. 
They  can’t  afford  the  prices  for  the  high- 
grade  rarities,  but  anything  that’s  $100  or 
below  without  gross  damage  I can  sell 
immediately. 

The  more  valuable  coins  are  moving  very 
slowly,  so  the  market  is  in  its  very  early 
stages.  That  reflects  the  fact  that  there  are 
relatively  few  knowledgeable  people  in  this 
area  and  relatively  few  collectors  who  are 
building  extensive  high-grade  collections. 

But  new  collectors  - albeit  on  a budget  - are 
coming  in,  and  this  is,  of  course,  the  basis  for 
the  future. 

NN:  What  about  tokens”  Is  there  interest 
there? 

Roe:  Yes.  Alaska  gold  has  been  particularly 
popular.  I don’t  know  why  because  there 
are  so  many  other  interesting  tokens.  This 
area  is  definitely  picking  up  interest. 

They  are  very  rare,  genuine  old  pieces,  but 
they  are  relatively  inexpensive  because  of  the 
huge  number  of  worthless  replicas  that  are 
on  the  market.  Most  new  collectors  and 
even  many  dealers  can’t  tell  the  difference 
between  the  genuine  items  and  those  that  are 
really  worthless  junk.  So  it’s  a little  bit  of  a 
jungle. 

This  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  original 
tokens  that  are  really  very  rare  are  going  for 
much  less  than  they  really  should.  For 
example,  some  people  think  that  anything 
with  a bear  on  the  reverse  is  junk. 


But  some  are  genuine  and  rare,  and  these 
should  really  go  for  several  hundred  dollars, 
but  they  don’t  move  at  that  price  in  today’s 
market  because  people  have  this 
misconception. 

NN:  What  advice  would  you  give  the  new 
collector? 

Roe:  There’s  a basic  rule  that  applies  not 
just  to  California  gold  but  to  all  numismatics: 
Find  a knowledgeable  dealer  who  will  work 
with  you. 

By  work  with  you,  I mean  one  who  will  help 
you  learn  to  grade,  give  you  the  historical 
background,  spend  time  with  you,  and  whom 
you  can  trust. 

The  members  of  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild  are  in  this  class.  The 
guild  is  very  strict  about  holding  its  members 
to  ethical  standards,  and  you  don’t  get  in 
unless  you  have  demonstrated  those 
standards. 

Collectors  can  check  up  on  a dealer  with  a 
phone  call  to  the  ANA.  I understand 
Numismatic  News  in  particular  will  refuse  to 
take  advertising  from  those  who  do  not  meet 
their  standards. 

I take  great  pride  in  the  customer  service 
award  that  they  give  out.  I’ve  gotten  it 
every  year  that  I’ve  been  in  business,  and  I’m 
very  proud  of  that. 

I want  my  customers  to  come  back,  and 
that’s  why  I have  a 30-day  return  and  why  I 
encourage  them  to  try  to  find  an  equivalent 
coin  at  a lower  price  if  they  can.  I try  to 
treat  people  as  many  of  the  better  elements  in 
the  business  treated  me  when  I was  a 
beginning  collector. 

NN:  With  the  Krause-Mishler  prices  and  the 
new  book,  do  you  think  it  is  at  long  last 


possible  for  the  average  collector  to  get 
involved  in  California  gold  with  some 
confidence? 

Roe:  There  is  no  question  abut  it. 

Moreover,  as  this  book  gets  out  to 
collectors.  I think  you’ll  see  Cal-gold 
disappearing  rapidly  from  the  market. 

I would  predict  that  two  years  from  now  at 
major  show  you’ll  find  very  little  California 
gold.  You  know,  12,000  pieces  isn’t  that 
many. 

Take  an  early  native  gold  round  quarter  that 
is  available  for  a few  hundred  dollars. 
Compare  that  to  the  larger  territories  where 
a $4,000  coin  is  cheap.  It’s  true  the  quarter 
is  small,  but  the  price  difference  of  over  10 
times  is  going  to  get  smaller. 

By  the  way,  their  term  “California  fractional 
gold”  is  a misnomer  because  one  isn’t  a 
fraction. 

NN:  And  there  are  ones. 

Roe:  My  own  ad  says  that  only  because  the 
correct  term.  “California  small- 
denomination  gold,”  is  too  long. 

NN:  What  is  the  price  difference  now 

between  the  true  territorials  and  the  later 
date  pieces? 

Roe:  Right  now,  the  market  price  for  true 
territorials  is  essentially  the  same  as  for  the 
later  date  pieces,  but  I expect  this  difference 
to  widen.  The  later  date  pieces  are  still  very 
collectible,  and  indeed  the  rarities  tend  to  be 
concentrated  among  the  later  date  pieces. 

The  critical  factor  should  be  not  whether  it’s 
a true  territorial  piece  of  necessity  coinage  or 
whether  it’s  a souvenir  piece  issued  later, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  denominated. 


Even  though  it  hurts  my  business  in  a sense 
to  emphasize  that,  too  many  pieces  have 
been  sold  under  false  colors. 


Much  credit  should  go  to  Bob  Leonard,  for 
his  research  on  Cal-gold  has  contributed  so 
much  to  this  area. 


NN:  But  overall,  you  see  the  whole  field  as 
having  a better  future  today  than  at  any  time 
during  the  somewhat  chaotic  past. 

Roe:  I very  definitely  am  optimistic.  I’ve 
been  putting  my  money  where  my  voice  is, 
and  all  during  this  recent  downturn,  I’ve 
been  consistently  buying,  buying,  buying  - in 
many  cases,  telling  people  they  were  making 
a mistake  to  sell,  but  nonetheless,  I kept 
buying. 

I’m  just  delighted  I did,  as  the  future  looks 
just  great,  especially  with  the  good,  honest 
information  that’s  coming  out  now. 

NN:  One  last  question:  The  Kroll  pieces  - 
what  are  they? 

Roe:  Ken  Lee  said  they  were  dubious  in  his 
book,  but  Bob  Leonard,  who  has  done  much 
of  the  research  in  this  area,  has  documented 
the  Kroll  pieces,  and  they  are  fully  authentic 
although  backdated. 

Kroll,  a pillar  of  the  community,  made  the 
pieces  but,  apparently  on  finding  they  were 
illegal  under  the  Private  Coinage  Act,  sold 
them  all  to  A C.  Nygren.  These  Kroll  pieces 
first  appeared  on  the  market  in  the  Chapman 
sale  of  the  Nygren  estate  in  1924. 

They  were  the  last  Cal-gold  made.  Caution 
is  needed  because  the  dies  from  the  Kroll 
pieces  are  still  in  existence,  and  somebody 
has  been  turning  out  modem  restrikes  in 
large  numbers. 

Thus,  the  original  Kroll  pieces  are  genuine. 
But  be  careful,  for  these  are  modern  restrikes 
from  original  dies. 
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The  1932  Los  Angeles  Xth  Olympiad  Gold  Tokens 


by  Jay  Roe 

(Charter  Member  No.2,SPPN) 


Two  different  types  were  produced,  one  featuring  a runner  at  the  starting  gate  on 
the  obverse  and  the  other  featuring  a discus  thrower.  The  dimensions  of  these  are 
12.3  mm.  by  0.8  mm.  with  a weight  of  0.65  grams.  Both  feature  a reverse  similar 
to  many  of  the  California  gold  tokens  with  a bear  at  the  bottom  of  the  reverse. 
Two  different  but  very  similar  bear  reverse  dies  have  been  used  with  each  of 
these.  Thomas  A.  Schrimper,  a member  of  the  Olympic  Committee,  had  Julio 
Kilenyi  of  New  York  design  these  tokens.  For  each  of  these  designs,  5435  pieces 
were  struck  to  give  away  to  promote  the  games  and  his  company.  A few  hundred 
sets  probably  still  exist  today.  They  were  struck  by  the  Rubber  Stamp  Company 
whose  president  was  Schrimper.  The  surfaces  have  polished  fields  and  are  of  high 
quality,  although  obviously  of  low  grade  gold  (bronze-colored).  The  runner  is 
listed  in  Bumie  as  Type  3 on  page  85;  he  apparently  didn't  know  of  the  discus 
thrower. 

Collectors  should  beware  of  bright  gold-colored  cast  copies  that  are  1 1.7  mm  by 
1.1  mm  and  weigh  0.85  grams. 

The  bear  reverse  dies  used  are  very  common  on  many  original  old  tokens 
suggesting  that  these  were  also  made  by  the  Rubber  Stamp  Company.  However, 
the  Pacific  Stamp  Company  has  also  been  reported  as  a source  for  bear  reverse 
tokens. 


The  Third  Side 


by  Mike  Locke 

Every  coin  has  three  sides:  the  obverse,  the  reverse,  and  the  edge.  Of 
these,  the  edge  is  the  most  often  overlooked.  However,  the  edge  of  a 
coin  can  provide  important  additional  clues  about  the  origin  of  a coin. 

Coins  made  by  the  same  manufacturer  at  about  the  same  time  are  expected 
to  have  similar  type  edging.  The  accompanying  tabulation  of  period  1 
California  fractional  gold  coin  edge  treatments  has  been  broken  into 
groups  of  pieces  that  are  expected  to  have  similar  edging.  Since  very 
often  only  one  coin  of  a given  variety  was  available  for  inspection,  it 
might  be  expected  that  any  variety  in  a given  group  could  have  edging 
similar  to  any  other  variety  within  that  group.  Also,  some  of  these 
descriptions  are  from  printed  references,  there  may  be  some  inconsistency 
in  the  opinion  of  what  is  "crude  reeding",  "plain",  or  "normal".  Several 
varieties  where  the  authors'  observations  contradict  the  references  are 
pointed  out. 

It  is  very  important  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  edge  of  any  California 
gold  coin.  Many  of  these  coins  survived  because  they  were  built  into  a piece 
of  jewelry.  Because  of  the  very  high  prices  of  these  coins  during  the  late 
1980s,  many  ex-jewelry  pieces  have  been  professionally  repaired,  often 
making  this  offensive  damage  difficult  to  detect  (the  same  applies  to  coin 
holes).  To  examine  a coin  edge  for  problems,  first  make  sure  that  the  coin 
is  round  or  that  the  edges  of  the  octagon  are  straight.  Next  check  the  edge 
for  irregularities.  Here  is  where  knowing  what  is  normal  is  a must,  as  some 
issues  were  irregular  when  made.  An  area  of  missing  reeding  is  usually  a 
"red  flag",  although  some  pieces  are  so  weakly  struck  that  the  planchet  did 
not  get  fully  struck  against  the  collar.  After  soldering  or  desoldering, 
the  coin  must  be  cleaned,  so  examine  coins  extra  carefully  if  they  appear 
to  have  been  cleaned,  polished,  or  have  surface  roughness. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a definitive  listing  of  the  edge  treatments 
of  these  coins.  Instead,  it  is  a starting  point  to  open  a discussion 
on  this  subject. 

Abreviations  used  in  the  table 

RE  = Normal  looking  reeded  edge 
PE  = plain  edge 

CRE  = Crudely  reeded  edge  (Burnie)  or  poorly  reeded  edge  (Ed  Lee) 

URE  = Uneven  or  irregular  reeded  edge  (mostly  Frontier  & Deviercy) 

IRE  = Incomplete  reeded  edge,  large  blank  areas  in  the  reeding 


********************* 

OCTAGONAL  QUARTERS 

Group  1:  Frontier  & Deviercy  narrow  head 

BG  101  URE  Reeding  weak  on  individual  edges 

Group  2:  Frontier  & Deviercy  broad  head 

BG  102  PE  Burnie  and  Ed  Lee  note  "CRE" 

BG  103  Unknown 

BG  104  CRE  Reeding  strong  but  incomplete  on  each  edge 

BG  105  URE  Reeding  seen  with  incomplete  spots  on  each  edge,  or  full. 

BG  106  CRE  Reeding  weak  with  large  incomplete  areas 

BG  107  CRE  Reeding  very  weak  and  mostly  incomplete 

Group  3:  Antoine  Louis  Nouizillet 

All  coins  seen  in  this  group  appear  to  have  had  weight  adjustment 
performed  by  filing  the  top  flat  and  sometimes  the  corners. 

Otherwise  the  reeding  varies  from  bold  to  weak,  but  is  even  and  neat. 


BG  108  RE 

BG  109  URE  Reeding  similar  to  BG108 

BG  110  URE  Reeding  similar  to  BG108 

BG  111  URE  Reeding  similar  to  BG108 

ROUND  QUARTERS 

Group  1:  Frontier  & Deviercy  narrow  head 

BG  201  Unknown 

BG  202  PE 

BG  203  PE 

BG  204  PE 

BG  204A  Unknown 

BG  204B  Unknown 


BG  204C 
BG  205 
BG  206 
BG  207 
BG  208 
BG  209 


Unknown 
PE 
PE 
PE 
PE 
CRE 


or  PE  Breen  notes  crudely  reeded  by  file 


Group  2:  Frontier  & Deviercy  broad  head 

Note  the  highly  inconsistent  edging  on  this  group. 


BG  210  CRE  Reeding  appears  to  have  been  hand  hammered  onto  coin  after  strike 
See  the  picture  in  Doering 

CRE 

Unknown 

Breen  reports  PE  but  may  exist  with  CRE 
URE  Reeding  weak  and  incomplete 
BG  214W  Unknown 
BG  214X  RE 

BG  215  CRE  Reeding  is  bold  but  crude 
BG  216  PE 
BG  216W  Unknown 


BG  211 
BG  212 
BG  213 
BG  214 


Group  3:  Gaime,  Guillemot  & Co 


BG  217  PE 
BG  217W  PE 
BG  218  PE 
BG  219  PE 


Group  4 : M Jordan? 
BG  220  Unknown 


Group  5:  Antoine  Louis  Nouizillet 

The  coins  in  this  group  usually  have  bold,  even  reeding.  The  occasional 
weakly  struck  coin  may  have  weak  spots  in  the  reeding. 


BG  221 

RE 

BG  222 

RE 

BG  223 

RE 

BG  224 

RE, 

reeding  may  be  weak 

on  right  side,  one  coin  seen  blank  on  right 

side 

BG  225 

RE, 

reeding  may  be  weak 

BG  226 

RE 

BG  227 

RE 

Seen  with  weak  spots 

in  reeding 

BG  227W  Unknown 
BG  228  RE 

BG  229  RE  Reeding  weak  but  complete 
BG  230  RE 
BG  231  Unknown 


OCTAGONAL  HALVES 


Group  1:  Frontier  & Deviercy 

Observe  that  BG301  through  BG305  have  bold  crisp  reeding  unlike  most  other 
Frontier  & Deviercy  coins. 


BG  301 
BG  302 
BG  303 
BG  304 
BG  305 
BG  305W 
BG  306 
BG  30 6A 
BG  307 

RE 

RE 

RE 

RE 

RE 

Unknown 

CRE 

Unknown 

IRE  Reeding  is  extremely  weak  and  incomplete,  edge  is  rough 
and  irregular.  Burnie  says  PE,  as  does  Ed  Lee 

Group  2 : 

Antoine  Louis  Nouizillet 

BG  308 
BG  309 
BG  310 
BG  311 

RE 

IRE  reeding  is  weak,  one  side  plain  on  one  coin  seen 
RE  weak  uniform  reeding  on  one  coin  seen 

IRE  reeding  is  weak,  potentially  with  blank  sides.  Ed  Lee  says  RE 

ROUND  HALVES 

Group  1:  Frontier  & Deviercy 

Like  BG301-305,  this  group  of  Frontier  & Deviercy  coins  have  much  better 
reeding  than  observed  on  the  quarter  dollars  and  dollars  from  the 
same  manufacturer. 


BG  401 
BG  402 
BG  403 
BG  404 
BG  405 

RE 

Unknown 

RE 

RE 

Burnie  says  RE,  as  does  Ed  Lee.  Two  coins  observed  have  large 
blank  areas  in  the  reeding 

BG  4 06 
BG  407 
BG  408 
BG  409 

RE 

RE 

RE 

RE 

Group  2 

: Gaime,  Guillemot  & Co. 

BG  410 
BG  411 
BG  412 
BG  413 
BG  414 

Unknown 

RE 

Unknown 

RE 

RE 

Group  3:  M.  Denberpe 

BG  415  URE  Reeding  weak  and  incomplete 
BG  415W  Unknown 

BG  416  URE  Reeding  weak  and  incomplete 
BG  416A  Unknown 


BG  417 
BG  418 
BG  419 
BG  420 
BG  421 
BG  422 

IRE  Reeding  weak  and  incomplete  Burnie  says  RE,  as  does  Ed  Lee 

URE  One  example  had  weak  but  complete  reeding 

Unknown 

Unknown 

IRE,  Ed  Lee  says  RE 
Unknown 

BG  422A  Unknown 

BG  423  RE 

BG  424  Unknown 

BG  425  IRE  Reeding  incomplete 

Group  4:  Antoine  Louis  Nouizillet 

Note  that  while  the  reeding  on  BG428-434  is  similar,  the  reeding  on 
BG427  is  very  different  from  the  others  in  this  group. 


BG  426 
BG  427 
BG  428 
BG  429 
BG  430 
BG  431 
BG  432 
BG  433 
BG  434 

Unknown 

RE  Unusually  coarse,  but  deep  and  even  reeding. 

RE 

RE 

RE 

RE 

RE 

RE 

RE 

Group  5 

: Unknown  maker 

BG  435 

RE,  exceptionally  well  engraved  reeding 

Group  6 

: Unknown  maker 

BG  436 

RE 

OCTAGONAL  DOLLARS 


Group  1 : 

: Frontier  & Deviercy 

BG  501 
BG  502 
BG  503 
BG  504 
BG  505 
BG  506 
BG  507 
BG  508 
BG  509 
BG  510 
BG  511 
BG  512 

URE  Ed  Lee  says  RE,  although  Breen  notes  URE 

Unknown 

Unknown 

CRE 

RE  Mehl  November  1938  lot  1978  notes  "plain  edge" 
IRE 

IRE  Reeding  weak  in  spots 

RE 

RE 

RE 

RE 

RE 

Group  2 : 

: G.L. 

BG  513 

Unknown 

Group  3 : 

: M.  Deriberpe 

Not  all 

of  these  edge  treatments  were  determined  by  the  author. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  reported  edgings  on  the  coins  in  this 
group  represent  the  range  that  could  be  expected  for  any  of  the 
varieties . 


BG  514 
BG  515 
BG  516 
BG  517 
BG  518 
BG  519 
BG  520 
BG  521 
BG  522 
BG  523 

URE 

RE 

Unknown 

Unknown 

RE 

RE  Ed  Lee  says  CRE 

Unknown 

Unknown 

IRE  Bold  reeding  with  some  skips 
RE 

BG  524 
BG  525 
BG  526 
BG  527 
BG  528 
BG  529 

URE  Weak  incomplete  reeding 

URE  Weak  incomplete  reeding 

IRE 

RE 

RE 

Unknown 

Group  4 : 

Antoine  Louis  Nouizillet 

BG  530 
BG  531 
BG  532 

RE 

RE 

RE 

Group  5 : 

N.  R. 

BG  533 

RE 

Group  6 : 

: Unknown 

BG  534 

RE 

ROUND  DOLLARS 


Group  1 : 

Frontier  & Deviercy 

BG  601 
BG  602 

RE 

RE  Ed  Lee  says  CRE . One  example  seen  had  bold  reeding  with  a 
skipped  spot.  Elder  says  reeded. 

BG  603  URE  Weak  reeding  with  skips 


Group  2 : 

Gaime,  Guillemot  & Co. 

BG  604 

RE 

Group  3 : 

: G.L. 

BG  605 
BG  606 

RE 

Unknown 

Group  4 : 

: Unknown 

BG  607 

Unknown 

********************************************************* 
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PERIOD  1 CALIFORNIA  SMALL  DENOMINATION  GOLD  DISCOVERED  SINCE  1983 

Jack  Totheroh,  S.P.P.N.  #5 


Breen-Gillio  in  1983  listed  530  varieties,  129  Period  1 and  401  Period  2.  Today  there  are  568  known 
varieties,  144  Period  1 and  424  Period  2.  Three  of  the  new  varieties  are  designation  changes  1308= 
21 4W,  227d  s2=227W,  964=932W.  In  addition  there  were  mistakenly  reported  three  new  varieties 
which  were  in  fact  early  die  stages  and  not  new  varieties:  857A  is  857  e d.s,  957A  is  957e  d s and 
1026A  is  1027e  d s This  article  covers  the  new  Period  1 varieties.  A later  article  will  cover  Period 


BG.204A,  Rarity  9: 

A muling  of  obverse  BG.204  and  reverse  B.G.206. 

obv:  12  stars;  1st  star  nearly  touches  bust  point,  die  crack  through  7th  star, 
8th  star  close  to  bun  of  hair, 
rev:  * 1/4  DOLLAR  within  wreath;  ovular  bow. 

Reported  in  the  Brasher  Bulletin,  Vol.  2, #2,  p.6  by  Jay  Roe 
Record:  Krueger,  AN  A.  Detroit,  7-30-84,  #2812,  '50',  $176. 

Ex  Burnie,  1956. 

Not  listed  in  P.C.G.S.  Population  Report. 

B.G.204B,  Rarity  9: 

A muling  of  obverse  B.G.204  and  reverse  B.G.1308 

obv:  12  stars;  1st  star  nearly  touches  bust  point,  die  crack  through  7th  star, 
8th  star  close  to  bun  of  hair. 

rev:  1/4  DOLLAR  inside  the  wreath  which  has  a rounded  bow.  There  is  a dotted 
circle  ouside  the  wreath. 

Reported  in  the  Brasher  Bulletin,  Vol. 2,  #2,  p.6  by  Jay  Roe  This  variety  ties 
B.G.1308  to  Frontier-Deviercy.  (see  also  BG.214W  and  B.G.214X) 

Record:  Mid-America,  G.N.A.  1989,  5-27-89,  #1696,  ‘50’,  $3025,  wavy 
planchet. 

Not  listed  in  P.C.G.S.  Population  Report. 

BG.204C,  Rarity  9: 

B.G.204  obverse  with  a different  reverse. 

obv:  12  stars;  1st  star  nearly  touches  bust  point,  die  crack  through  7th  star, 
8th  star  close  to  bun  of  hair. 

rev:  1/4  * DOL  within  wreath;  the  wreath  has  12  berries  on  the  left  and  13  on 
the  right.  The  star  before  DOL  helps  to  identify  this  previously  unknown 
variety. 

Reported  in  the  Brasher  Bulletin,  Vol. 7,  #1,  p 1 1 by  Jay  Roe.  "An  almost  unde 
tectable  plug  at  the  6th  star.” 

Record:  None  auctioned. 

Not  listed  in  P.C.G.S.  Population  Report. 

B.G.214W,  Rarity  9 

This  is  former  B G.1308 

obv:  9 stars;  1st  star  to  left  and  below  chin,  5th  star  nearly  touches  bun,  9th 
star  partly  buried  in  bottom  of  bust. 

rev:  1/4  DOLLAR  in  wreath.  The  bow  is  round. There  is  a circle  of  small  dots  a 
around  and  outside  the  wreath. 

The  obverse  ties  it  with  the  broadheads  of  Frontier-Deviercy.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  date  it  is  probably  an  earlier  issue  than  they  are. 

Reported  in  the  Brasher  Bulletin,  Vol. 2,  #2,  p.6  by  Jay  Roe 
Record:  None  auctioned. 

Not  listed  in  P.C.G.S  Population  Report. 

BG214X,  Rarity  9 


B.G.216W(A)Rarity 


B G.21 7W(A)Rarity 


A very  different  obverse  with  a reverse  of  BG.204B.214W  and  1308. 
obv:  Broad  head,  11  stars.  Several  stars  have  7 points  unlike  any  other  Period 
1 variety.  There  is  a lightly  punched  star  between  the  rim  and  the  re- 
punched 2nd  star.  The  8th  star  is  double-punched  and  touches  the  bottom 
of  the  lower  bun.  The  bridge  of  the  nose  is  broken.  There  is  a complete 
circle  of  dots  between  the  stars  and  the  hm.  Stars  5,6,7  and  1 1 touch 
this  circle.  The  hair  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  wavy  not  curled, 
rev:  1/4  DOLLAR  in  wreath.  The  bow  is  rounded.  There  is  a circle  of  small  dots 
outside  the  wreath.  A capital  I is  used  as  a 1 in  1 /4.  It  is  the  same  letter 
as  used  in  B.G. 203-207.  The  4 punch  is  the  same  as  used  in  B.G.214-215. 
The  star  punch  is  the  same  as  used  on  B.G. 206.  None  of  the  points  are 
broken  as  in  B.G. 205-207,  therfore  it  probably  predates  them.  The  letter 
punches  in  DOLLAR  are  the  same  as  those  of  B.G. 205-207.  The  diagonal 
fraction  bar  is  long.  The  reverse  is  rotated  90  degrees  clockwise. 

The  edge  is  serrated  like  B.G. 21 4;  B.G.215-216  are  not. 

This  coin  once  may  have  been  in  a 3 pronged  bezel;  the  rim  has  been 
slightly  disturbed  at  8:00-8:30,  12:45-1:15,  4:00-4:15. 

Reported  in  the  Brasher  Bulletin,  Vol.6,  #2,  pp.12-13  by  Jack  Totheroh. 

Purchased  from  Robert  Lecce  as  agent  for  Mike  Brownlee.  Graded  '58'. 
This  coin  was  stolen  in  the  burglary  of  9-23-93.  A group  of  19  was 
recovered  from  Mexico  City  in  1995.  This  coin  was  not  among  them. 
Record:  None  auctioned. 

Not  listed  in  P.C.G.S.  Population  Report. 

Both  the  obverse  and  reverse  are  different  from  other  Frontier-Deviercy  coins 
obv:  7 stars;  1st  star  opposite  the  chin,  2nd  star  above  nose,  3 round  tight 
curls  at  top  of  forehead.  The  obv.  is  not  B.G. 21 6 therefore  it  should  be 
designated  with  a W and  not  an  A. 

rev:  Wreath  with  crossed  branches  at  the  bottom.  1 4 DOLLAR  (without  frac- 
tion bar)  1856(8)  inside  wreath.  The  8 and  the  5 in  the  date  are  weak.  The 
6 could  be  an  8. 

Reported  in  the  Brasher  Bulletin,  Vol.3,  #2  by  Andrew  Pollack  of  Bowers- 
Merena  and  further  explained  in  B.B.,Vol.8,#1  ,p.3  by  Jack  Totheroh. 
Record:  Numismatic  Gallery-Menjou,  6-1 7-50, #2566,  '40',  $9.00 
Bowers-Merena,  Brand  3,  3-30-90,  #1701, ’55’,  $5720. 

In  both  cases  the  reverse  date  was  described  as  1858 
Not  listed  in  P.C.G.S.  Population  Report. 

Modification  of  B.G. 21 7 obverse  with  the  reverse  of  B.G. 21 7. 
obv:  Plain  rim;  13  stars,  G.G.  below  Liberty  head;  3rd  star  is  far  from  the 
nose;  coronet  point  is  midway  between  the  5th  and  6th  stars.  Also  dif- 
fers from  B.G. 21 7 in  that  G.G.  is  at  a sharper  angle;  two  points  of  the 
6th  star  point  to  the  hair  and  the  8th  star  is  further  away  from  the  up- 
per bun  of  hair. 

rev:  1-4  DOLLAR  in  wreath.  The  1 in  the  fraction  is  to  the  right  of  the  4 There 
are  7 berries  on  each  branch.  Same  die  as  B.G. 21 3 and  217. 

Reported  in  Bowers-Merena, Texas  catalogue,  1-10-92. 

Record:  Bowers-Merena,  Norweb,  10-13-87,  #1012,  '40',  $ 853 
Bowers-Merena,  Texas,  1-10-92,  #4142,  ’40’  $9680. 

This  was  first  presented  in  10-13-87  as  B.G. 217  and  then  correctly 
identified  as  B.G.217W(A)  in  1-10-92 
Not  listed  in  P.C.G.S.  Population  Report. 


B.G.227W  Rarity  6 

The  only  mis-identification  by  Walter  Breen.  This  is  not  a die  stage  of  B G 227 
It  is  a variety  unto  itself. 

obv:  8 coronet  beads,  spread  3-2-1 -2.  Liberty  has  a broken  nose  10  stars, 
stars  1 and  4 further  away  from  the  denticles  than  on  B G.227.  There  is 
no  rim  die  crack  between  stars  3 and  4 as  on  die  states  1 and  3 of  B G.227 
rev.  1-4  DOLLAR  1855  in  wreath.  4 pairs  of  berries  on  each  branch  B.G  227 
There  are  two  die  stages  for  B.G.227W.  D.s.1:  obverse  not  clashed  and  no 
reverse  die  crack  from  rim  at  5:30  to  tip  of  right  bow  D.s.2:  obverse 
clashed  die  reverse  die  crack  at  12:30  between  1-4  and  top  of  right 
wreath  branch.  The  best  estimate,  based  on  past  records  is  that 
B.G.227W  is  a rarity  6 with  die  stage  1 being  much  rarer  Die  stage  Iwas 
also  lost  in  the  burglary  of  9-23-93. 

Reported  in  the  Brasher  Bulletin,  Vol.5,  #1,  pp.7-8  by  Jack  Totheroh. 

Record:  16  auction  sales  identified  as  B.G. 21 7 d.s.2.  Many  auction  sales  did 
not  distinguish  between  the  three  die  stages  in  Breen-Gillio. 

Not  in  P.C.G.S.  Population  Reports. 

B.G.231  Rarity  9 

A muling  of  B.G. 230  and  B.G. Ill  on  a round  planchet. 
obv:  12  stars.  Bust  points  towards  bottom  of  the  1st  star.  Top  bun  of  hair 
points  to  the  8th  star.(B  G.230). 

rev:  1-4  DOLLAR  1856  inside  a wreath. (B. G.1 1 1 ).  Roe  did  not  state  which  die 
stage  of  B. G.1 11  the  reverse  was  in. 

Reported  in  the  Brasher  Bulletin,  Vol.1,  #2,  p.5,  by  Jay  Roe 
Record:  No  auction  records. 

Not  identified  in  P.C.G.S.  Population  Reports. 

B.G.305W  Rarity  9 

A different  obverse  with  a B.G. 305  reverse. 

obv:  11  six  point  stars;  1st  star  above  and  to  left  of  neck,  2nd  star  between 
chin  & rim;  3rd  star  between  nose  and  rim,  4th  star  between  forehead 
and  rim,  5th  star  with  five  points  and  a fragment  of  6th,  9th  star  between 
two  buns  of  hair  but  clear  of  rim.  Date  more  sharply  defined  than  on  B.G. 
305;  1854  below  bust,  the  8 appears  to  be  inverted;  the  4 is  above  the 
right  edge  of  the  octagon. 

rev:  Same  as  B.G. 304-305  except  for  an  irregularly  cracked  planchet  from  rim 
at  3:30  through  beads  to  rim  at  7:00;  from  rim  at  3:30  to  5:00  and  at 
rim  at  6:00. 

Reported  in  the  Brasher  Bulletin,  Vol.4,  #1,  p.4  by  Jack  Totheroh. 

Record:  Jewell,  Skowhegone,  Maine,  1-20-91,  #257,  '55',  $210  Recovered 
from  burglary  of  9-23-93. 

Not  in  P.C.G.S.  Population  Report. 

B.G.306A  Rarity  9 

A muling  of  B G.306  obverse  and  B.G. 305  reverse 

obv:  10  five  point  stars;  1st  star  to  left  of  bust,  2nd  star  to  left  of  chin,  3rd 
star  left  and  slightly  above  point  of  nose,  5th  star  left  of  diadem.  1854 
diagonally  below  bust.  (B.G. 306). 

rev:  CALIFORNIA.  GOLD  **  around  and  outside  the  circle  of  beads;  1 2 DOLLAR 
within.  No  fraction  bar.  (B.G. 305). 

Reported:  in  the  Brasher  Bulletin,  Vol  6,  #2,  p 15  by  Jay  Roe  also  in  Coin 

World,  9-27-93. 

Record:  No  auction  record. 

1 (this  one)  listed  in  P.C.G.S.  Population  Report.  M S. ’60'. 

B.G.415W  Rarity  9 

A slightly  different  obverse  of  B.G.415  with  a BG.415  reverse, 
obv:  The  device  and  the  12  stars  of  B.G.415  are  the  same,  but  the  1st  star  is 
further  away  from  the  point  of  the  neck.  The  6th  star  is  closer  to  the  dia- 
dem than  the  5th  star. 

rev.  HALF  D CALIFORNIA  GOLD  outside  of  and  around  the  wreath.  3 berries  on 
each  branch;  a half  circle  bow.  (B.G. 408  & 415). 

Reported  in  the  Brasher  Bulletin,  Vol. 4,  #1,  p.3  by  William  O’Connor. 

Record:  No  auction  record 

Not  listed  in  P C.G.S.  Population  Report. 

B G 416A  Rarity  9 

Obverse  of  B.G  416  with  a modified  reverse, 
obv:  12  stars;  1st  star  below  and  joining  bust  point. (B.G. 416). 
rev:  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  HALF  D.  outside  of  wreath;  1853  within.  Wreath  has  8 
(9?)  berries  left  and  10  berries  right.  There  are  stems  connecting  the 
berries  only  at  the  top  of  the  wreath.  The  leaves  are  pointed  not  rounded. 
The  top  of  the  bow  slants  to  the  right.  There  is  a die  crack  from  10:00 
to  the  5 in  the  date. 

Report  and  description  given  by  Rick  Montgomery,  Professional  Coin  Grading 
Service. 

Record;  No  auction  record. 

Listed  in  P C.G.S.  Population  Report,  M S. '60'. 

B.G.  422A  Rarity  8 

A muling  of  B.G. 422  obverse  and  B.G. 423  reverse. 

obv:  11  stars,  1st  star  near  and  to  left  of  point  of  bust,  8th  star  above  and 
nearly  touching  upper  bun  roll.  D below  the  bust  with  the  dot  in  it. 

(B.G. 421-422). 

rev:  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  HALF  D outside  of  wreath.  * 1854  inside  wreath. 
(B.G. 423). 

Report  in  the  Brasher  Bulletin,  Vol  2,  #1,  p 8 by  Jay  Roe. 

Record:  Bowers-Merena,  Brand  1,  11-8-83,  #819,  '60',  $1100.  Roe  states 
that  another  copy  is  owned  by  a dentist  in  Oklahoma 
Not  in  P C.G.S.  Population  Report. 

B G 607  Rarity  8 

A provisional  listing  in  Breen-Gillio,  “California  Pioneer  Fractional  Gold", 
obv:  13  stars  away  from  border;  the  bust  points  to  the  1st  star;  the  2nd,  7th, 
10th  and  12th  stars  are  minute  Liberty  device  same  as  B.G  601. 
rev:  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  (GO  is  weak)  outside  the  wreath,  1 DOLLAR  1857  is 
inside  the  wreath;  the  1 in  the  date  is  below  the  O in  DOLLAR,  the  8 is  to 
the  left  of  the  first  1,  the  5 is  between  LL.  The  top  of  the  7 slants  down- 
ward 

Report:  Brasher  Bulletin,  Vol. 9,  #4. 

Record:  Purchased  at  auction  by  Robert  Lecce. 

It  has  been  graded  by  P C.G.S.  M S. '63'  but  was  too  late  to  be  included  in  the 
October  1997  Population  Report.  Jay  Roe  reports  the  copy  shown  in  B.G  is 
better  (V.F.)  than  shown. 

This  is  the  extent  of  this  reporters  knowledge  of  Period  1 varieties  of  California  Small  Denomination 
Gold  which  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  "California  Pioneer  Fractional  Gold"  in  1983  Any 
additions,  corrections  or  comments  will  be  received  with  appreciation.  The  next  issue  of  the  Brasher 
Bulletin  will  have  the  Period  2 new  varieties  to  report  Acknowledgement  and  thanks  to  Jay  Roe, 
William  O'Connor,  Robert  Lecce,  and  Rick  Montgomery  of  Professional  Coin  Grading  Service  for  their 
contributions  without  which  this  report  would  not  have  been  possible 


CALIFORNIA  SMALL  DENOMINATION  GOLD 
Auction  Sales  History 


BG  #209  1853  FRONTIER-DEVIERCY  ROUNDQUARTER 


RARITY  7 


DESCRIPTION 

obv:  10  small  stars  1st  star  left  of  middle  of  neck.  2nd  star  left  of  nose  7th 
star  to  right  and  slightly  above  top  bun  of  hair. 

rev:  1-4  DOLLAR  1853  withnn  wreath,  heartshaped  bow  The  4 in  1-4  is 

reversed  The  3 in  1853  has  a round  top 


MOIES 

Two  die  states 

D.S.1:  Perfect  dies,  plain  edge 
D S 2;  Cracked  from  nm  to  head  left 
of  7th  star. 

One  was  on  the  Winfield  Scott. 


DATE 

AUCTION  HOUSE 

COLLECTION 

LOT  # 

DIE  ST. 

GRADE 

PRICE 

X.REF 

07-26-80 

NERCA 

Boston  Jubilee 

1606 

1 

60 

$1,980 

09-22-87 

SUPERIOR 

Cal-Neva 

4393 

2 

64 

$935 

i 

01-10-92 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Texas 

4137 

2 

64 

$825 

1 

01-06-96 

HERITAGE 

F U N Orlando  FL 

6984 

2 

63 

$550 

08-08-86 

KAGIN 

ANA 

3513 

1 

64 

$440 

01-04-91 

MID-AMERICA 

F U N. 

798 

2 

58 

$429 

07-30-94 

HERITAGE 

A N A.  Dearborn, 

7959 

2 

45 

$330 

2 

09-20-85 

PC  AG 

N.C.N.A.  San 

422 

2 

55 

$308 

09-25-88 

SUPERIOR 

Lee 

22 

2 

50 

$286 

04-19-56 

NEW  NETHERLANDS 

T.  James  Clarke 

498 

2 

30 

$18 

2 

04-19-56 

NEW  NETHERLANDS 

T.  James  Clarke 

499 

1 

60 

$16 

BG  #201  NO  FRONTIER-DEVIERCY  ROUNDQUARTER 


RARITY  7+ 


DESCRIPTION 

obv:  Narrow  head;  13  stars,  1st  star  below  point  of  neck. 

rev:  25  CENTS  within  wreath.  Large  triangular  bow  The  S is  higher  than 

the  other  letters  in  CENTS. 


N0T.E-S. 

This  is  another  rarity,  but  has 
been  reduced  from  8 to  7+.  Only 
four  have  been  auctioned  since 
1978  Earlier  auctions  usually  do 
not  distinguish  between  B G.201 
and  202. 


DATE 

AUCTION  HOUSE 

COLLECTION 

01-10-92 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Texas 

09-25-88 

SUPERIOR 

Lee 

09-20-85 

PC  AG 

N.C.N.A  S.F.,  Ca 

07-30-94 

HERITAGE 

A N A.  Dearborn, 

04-19-56 

NEW  NETHERLANDS 

T.  James  Clarke 

06-20-78 

PINE  TREE 

Breen  III  Auction 

LOT  # DIE  _SL 

GRADE 

PRICE. 

X-REE 

4129 

50 

$4,180 

i 

14 

50 

$3,960 

i 

415 

55 

$3,740 

7960 

63 

$2,310 

2 

495 

60 

$80 

2 

1147 

40 

CALIFORNIA  SMALL  DENOMINATION  GOLD 
Auction  Sales  Flistorv 


BG  #704  1859  FRONTIER-DEVIERCY  OCTAGONAL  QUARTER  RARITY  6+ 

DESCRIPTION  N.QILS 

obv.  5 minute  stars  Large  crude  head  . 

rev:  1 4 DOLLAR  1859  within  wreath.  No  fraction  bar.  Berries  on  outside  of  each 
branch. 


PAIL 

AUCTION  HOUSE 

COLLECTION 

LQI  t 

DLL . ST. 

. Q.RADE 

PRICE 

2LBLE 

03-26-81 

BOWERS  & RUDDY 

Garrett 

2168 

55 

$5,400 

1 

09-25-88 

SUPERIOR 

Lee 

550 

63 

$3,960 

01-01-79 

KAGIN 

FPL 

40 

$3,250 

11-01-85 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Kosoff 

937 

55 

$2,310 

1 

08-15-96 

HERITAGE 

A N.A  Denver 

6242 

50 

$1,870 

01-31-90 

SUPERIOR 

Chalkey 

5251 

40 

$688 

2 

09-25-88 

SUPERIOR 

Lee 

42 

40 

$550 

2 

09-22-76 

HARMER-ROOKE 

New  York 

136 

50 

$500 

04-19^56 

NEW  NETHERLANDS 

T.  James  Clarke 

547 

60 

$75 

01-01-15 

SEARS 

Pt  II,  F P L. 

89 

60 

$17.50 

01-10-92 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Texas 

4241 

55 

$0.00 

1 

10-29-32 

MORGENTHAU  & CO. 

James  A.  Clark 

196 

60 

BG  #3  01 

1853  FRONTIER-DEVIERCY  OCTAGONAL  HALF-DOLLAR 

RARITY 

7 

DESCRIPTION 

NOTES 

obv:  Large  head  as  on  B G.216;  F.D  below  bust;  13  stars, 
point  of  neck, 12th  star  below  D in  D.N. 
rev:  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  around  and  above  eagle  with  shield 
1853  CENTS,  below.  The  1 in  1853  touches  the  ground  on 
is  standing. 

1st  star  opposite 

and  scroll,  FIFTY 
which  the  eagle 

This  is  one  of  the  eagle  rarities 
As  of  10-97  PCGS  had  graded 
five.  They  were 
‘ 55 ',  '58 ' , ’60  . '6  1 \ '62'. 

DATE 

AUCTION  HOUSE 

COLLECTION 

LQI  # DIE  ST. 

GRADE 

PRICE 

&-REF 

10-08-91 

SUPERIOR 

Kuntz 

2983 

63 

$770 

1 

09-25-88 

SUPERIOR 

Lee 

118 

63 

$523 

1 

06-05-87 

PC  AG 

Steinmetz,  Long 

1437 

50 

$484 

08-02-94 

HERITAGE 

ANA,  Detroit 

8015 

62 

$385 

08-02-94 

HERITAGE 

ANA.,  Detroit 

8032 

62 

$385 

10-13-87 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Norweb 

1055 

60 

$358 

11-15-80 

NERCA 

David  K Carnegie 

1493 

40 

$358 

03-30-90 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Brand-3 

1739 

58 

$297 

01-06-96 

HERITAGE 

F U N Sale 

6997 

64 

$286 

07-30-84 

KRUEGER 

ANA  Detroit 

2796 

60 

$220 

09-29-84 

MID-AMERICA 

San  Diego 

1401 

60 

$198 

07-30-84 

KRUEGER 

ANA  Detroit 

2797 

60 

$121 

CALIFORNIA  SMALL  DENOMINATION  GOLD 
Auction  Sales  History 


BG  #80  1 1859  FRONTIER-DEVIERCY  ROUNDQUARTER 


RARITY  4 


DESCRIPTION 

obv:  Large  crude  head,  10  stars,  1st  star  above  point  of  neck,  4th  star  away  from  hair 
on  forehead 

rev  1 4 DOLLAR  1859  within  wreath,  no  fraction  bar  The  1 in  the  fraction  touches  the 
top  nm  The  R in  DOLLAR  was  repunched  and  is  larger  than  the  other  letters 


NOTES 

The  X-Ref  does  not  have  matched 
pairs  because  the  other  half  of  the 
pairs  fall  below  the  top  25  in  price 
rank  As  is  often  the  case  the  highest 
prices  were  in  1980 


DATE 

AUCTION  HOUSE 

COLLECTION 

LOT  # DIE  ST. 

GRADE 

PRICE 

05-10-80 

KRUEGER 

Grafton 

489 

65 

$750 

08-18-80 

IVY 

A N A Cincinnati 

538 

63 

$525 

08-02-80 

KRUEGER 

Chataway  Bay 

978 

65 

$500 

02-20-91 

KINGSWOOD 

Dartmouth 

7145 

62 

$413 

02-01-94 

SUPERIOR 

Rothenberger 

2878 

45 

$352 

02-01-94 

SUPERIOR 

Rothenberger 

2877 

60 

$341 

01-10-92 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Texas 

4155 

65 

$303 

11-14-90 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Schenkel 

3507 

65 

$303 

01-31-95 

BUTTERFIELD 

Hollywood 

2828 

64 

$275 

09-06-90 

STACKS 

Public  Auction 

990 

63 

$275 

02-21-90 

COIN  GALLERY 

Mail  Bid  Sale 

3466 

60 

$275 

02-18-97 

SUPERIOR 

Gainsborough  II 

2490 

65 

$264 

10-07-90 

SUPERIOR 

October  Sale 

697 

64 

$264 

08-02-80 

KRUEGER 

Chataway  Bay 

977 

60 

$260 

01-06-96 

HERITAGE 

F U N Sale 

7035 

64 

$259 

11-15-80 

NERCA 

David  K.  Carnegie 

1573 

63 

$248 

03-27-92 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Spring  Quartette 

3530 

63 

$242 

02-05-91 

SUPERIOR 

Mendelson 

3123 

61 

$242 

09-22-87 

SUPERIOR 

Cal-Neva 

3454 

63 

$231 

05-30-95 

SUPERIOR 

May  Auction 

4017 

63 

$220 

11-08-83 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Brand- 1 

655 

63 

$220 

01-29-96 

SUPERIOR 

Edmunds 

1940 

64 

$209 

08-01-97 

HERITAGE 

ANA,,  N Y. 

7929 

64 

$207 

06-03-97 

SUPERIOR 

Heathgate 

1291 

64 

$204 

01-06-95 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Perry 

3076 

55 

$204 

X-REF  indicates  multiple  sales  of  the  same  coin.  A missing  duplicate  pair  number  indicates  other  sale  achieved  price  of  less  than  top  25  prices  realized 
Data  compiled  by  R J.  TOTHEROH  Care  has  been  taken,  however  accuracy  cannot  be  guaranteed 


We  would  like  to  recommend  the  following: 


If  you  don’t  have: 

California  Gold  Camps 
Erwin  G.  Gudde  © 1975 
University  of  California  Press 


Get: 

The  California  Gold  Country 
Highway  49  Revisited 
Elliot  H.  Koeppel 

From: 

MalakofF  & Co. 

P.O.  Box  755 

La  Habra,  California  90633-0755 

$24.95  shipping  $4  (California  tax  if  a resident  8.25%) 

http://www.malakofF.com/goldcountry.wm 


For  more  than  22  years  this  book  has  been  in  the  making 


California  Tokens  Supplement 
(or  California  Tokens,  Vol.  2) 

588  acid-free  (long  lasting)  8 1/2x11  pages,  beautifully  hardbound. 

More  than  13,000  new  entries;  illustrations:  23  1/2  pages  (2  columns  each)  of  Maverick 

Index  (over  2,800  Maverick  listings). 


Charles  Kappen 
P.O.  Box  35560 
Monte  Sereno,  CA  95030-0560 
$60,  plus  $5  for  mailer  and  postage 

California  residents  must  report  resale  number  or  pay  $4.95  sales  tax 


VERN  POTTER 

Rare  Fiscal  Documents 

P.O.  Box  10040  Torrance,  CA  90505-0740 
Phone  (310)  326-0406  FAX  (310)  326-0406 

A SCC  SPMC  ANA  WCS  TGMS  APS  TMS  AKA  SCCS 


If  you  want  to  know  more  abut  the  Gold  Rush  and  other  compelling  aspects  of 
California  history,  life  and  culture.  Send  for  your  Free  Copy  of  “Humanities 
Network” 


California  Council  for  the  Humanities 
312  Sutter  Street,  Suite  601 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 
Telephone:  415-391-1471 
Email:  cch@netcom.com 
Website:  http://www.calhum.org 

Gold  Rush:  A Literary  Exploration 
edited  by  Michael  Kowalewski 
Heyday  Books 
P.O.  Box  9145 
Berkeley,  California  94709 
Telephone:  510-549-35664 
Fax:  510-549-1889 
Email:  heyday@heydaybooks.com 
Price:  $18.48 

Companion  video,  The  Gold  Rush 

The  Gold  Rush  is  the  award-winning  P.B.S.  film  that  tells  the  story  of  the  bold 
1 9th-century  adventurers  who  flocked  to  California  in  search  of  fortune.  Narrated 
by  John  Lithgow,  this  historical  documentary  program  is  the  product  of  a five-year 
effort  of  Emmy-winning  filmmakers  and  renowned  historians.  The  result  is  a 
gripping  epic  that  both  educates  and  entertains. 

$19.95  plus  $2.95  shipping  call  1-800-247-6553 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to: 

Boettcher/Trin  Klein  Television,  Inc. 

635  S.  8th 
Pocatello,  ID  83201 

This  Was  Mining  in  the  West 
David  W.  Pearson 
Schiffer  Publishing 
77  Lower  Valley 
Atglen,  PA  19310 
Telephone:  610-593-1777 
Fax:  610-593-202 
Please  write  for  free  catalog 


HANCOCK 
&HARWELL 

Member  Numismatics/Investments 

American  Numismatic  Association  "Since  1976" 

Georgia  Numismatic  Association 
Professional  Numismatic  Guild 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

For  Information 

Contact  Jack  Hancock  770.532.8783 
Bob  Harwell  404.261.6565 

UNIQUE  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  DAHLONEGA  MINT 
BECOMES  LIMITED  EDITION  PRINT 

Atlanta  Rare  Coin  Dealer  Heads  Up  Sales 
To  Benefit  North  Georgia  College  and  University  Foundation 

January  15,  1998,  Atlanta.  Hancock  & Harwell  Rare  Coins  of  Atlanta,  Georgia  has  announced  the 
availability  of  a limited  edition  print  of  the  only  known  full-view  photograph  of  the  U.S.  Branch 
Mint  in  Dahlonega,  Georgia.  The  original  photograph  was  only  recently  discovered  at  North 
Georgia  College  and  University  on  Wednesday,  October  15,  1997.  The  photograph  of  the  Mint 
building  went  undiscovered  for  decades. 

The  photograph  was  taken  circa  1877-78,  shortly  before  the  Mint  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
December  20,  1878.  Shot  from  a distance,  the  Mint  serves  as  a backdrop  for  two  rows  of  military 
cadets  outfitted  in  uniforms  and  rifles.  The  building  was  used  to  mint  gold  coins  from  1 838  to 
1861  when  it  was  seized  by  Confederate  troops.  In  1871,  the  federal  government  donated  it  to  the 
State  of  Georgia  for  educational  purposes. 

Jack  Hancock  and  Bob  Harwell,  specialists  in  the  gold  coins  minted  at  the  Dahlonega  Mint,  were 
notified  by  Sharon  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  the  Dahlonega  Gold  Museum,  shortly  after  the 
photograph  had  been  authenticated. 

Hancock  & Harwell  worked  with  the  North  Georgia  College  and  University  Foundation  and  the 
Dahlonega  Gold  Museum  to  put  together  a program  that  would  allow  the  alumni,  students,  people 
from  the  local  area,  tourists,  and  the  huge  collector  community,  to  own  an  image  of  this  unique 
piece  of  history.  Five  hundred  limited  first  edition  prints  will  be  produced  from  the  original 
photograph.  Authentication  will  be  provided  by  North  Georgia  College  and  the  Dahlonega  Gold 
Museum. 

All  profits  from  sales,  after  production  and  distribution  costs,  will  go  to  the  North  Georgia  College 
and  University  Foundation.  The  8.5”  X 10”  limited  edition  print  can  be  ordered  by  writing 
Hancock  & Harwell  at  Post  Office  Box  1014,  Gainesville,  GA  30503,  or  at  its  internet  web  site 
www.dahlonegagold.com  or  faxing  order  information  to  404.237.6500.  The  price  of  the  limited 
edition  print  is  $125.00  plus  a delivery  charge  of  $6.75. 

Payment  can  be  with  check,  money  order,  or  any  major  credit  card. 


The  Cotton  Exchange 
Suite  310 

3155  Roswell  Road  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30305 
FAX  404-237-6500 
404-261-6566 


Rare  Coins  • Gold  • Silver  • Platinum 


AUTHORIZED  IJE AUR 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD  RUSH 
150th  ANNIVERSARY 
COMMEMORATIVE 

MINTAGE: 

1848  PIECES 

STRUCK  IN  1/4  OZ.  .999  SILVER 
WITH  SURFACE  MOUNTED 
PLACER  GOLD  NUGGET 


***** 

WHOLESALE  ONLY! 

k k k k 

1 TO  9 PIECES  15.00@ 

10 -49  PIECES  12.50@ 

50 -99  PIECES  12.00@ 

100  - OR  MORE  PIECES  11.00@ 

k k k k k 

SUGGESTED  RETAIL: 

$25.00  TO  $29.95  @ 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  DELIVERY  IN  JANUARY,  1998 

MINTAGE  IS  LIMITED  SO  PLEASE  PRE-ORDER 
ALL  THAT  YOU  WILL  NEED  NOW! 


GEORGE  EGGIMANN  - JESS  PATRICK  - THE  PATRICK  MINT 


98  Main  St.  #201 
Tiburon,  CA  94920 


